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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humamty—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. . s en v P 
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~ Pows af the Week. 


F we needed confirmation of the French and 
English claims to a victory at the Alma it 
would be obtained in the Russian account of the 
battle which has at last been received, and in 
which even Menschikoff admits that, after several 
hou’ fighting, he withdrew (zuruckgefiihrt) his 
amy behind the Katcha. For a Russian general 
thisis a considerable concession to fact : it enables 
ws, in this country, to realise the grandeur of the 
courageof that army which has appalled a Russian 
journal into facing the Czar with a truth. 

Yetwe are impatient: it is a fast age; and we 
expect to have a campaign knocked off like a 
Orystal Palace.. The day of the Alma will fill a 
pyein history, but our people are not satisfied 
wih even that much work in a week. There is 
wtul disappointment that Sebastopol has not yet 
bemtaken: there is some risk that all the popu- 
lirty of Lord Raglan will disappear if he be more 
tim six days in taking a place which twelve 
touts ago all England believed to be impreg- 


i tendency to great injustice towards indi- 
tials. The leading journal has been sufficiently 
due to pander to this spirit by hinting that 
Miniral Dundas, because he is cautious, must be 
tomrd; and it is the melancholy gossip of 
imitty that the Duke of Cambridge lost his 


orm, nd was wont to expect every man 
bt hie duty: a good deal more is expected 
Yovadays, 


Theposition of the armies in the Crimea is very 
Inanother column we sketch the battle 
aittemarch to Balaklava ; and here we may de- 
tbe the approaches on Sebastopol. 
iter in the Morning Chronicle says : 


Mt formed the rear-guard during the flank 
4 Balaklava, was in advance at a place 


fhtorn and docks, On its left, and rather in 


to 








— 





tbl. While this is the spirit of the day there | 





tad because he did what every general has | 
tat before him—halted his men under fire to | 


| liberating the crews of those 


Jeuzdeotar, within three miles of 


and commanding the principal sources from which 
the garrison and the inhabitants derive their sup- 
plies of water. It appears that an attempt was 
made by the enemy to entice our fourth division 
within range of theirheavy guns; but Sir George 
Cathcart prudently abstained from needlessly ex- 
posing his men without an adequate object. Little 
is said, in the accounts that reach us, of the forti- 
fications to the southward of Sebastopol; and 
there is no reason to suppose that any formidable 
works were found by the allied generals on that 
side—at least, in a finished and serviceable state. 
We hear, indeed, of a loop-holed wall round the 
town, and of earthworks recently erected ; but if 
the wall spoken of is that which existed before the 
war began, it is perfectly useless, and the first 
step towards fortifying the place would be to re- 
move it. The powerful artillery which opened 
upon these defences on the 4th or 5th instant 
must have very soon swept away whatever portion 
of them was destructible by such means; and 
when the proper moment arrived for making the 
final attack, no very formidable obstacle could 
remain to task the boldness and perseverance of 
the assailants.” 

There seems to be a general impression in 
London that Lord Raglan expects a rapid success 
at Sebastopol. ‘There is no doubt that Mens- 
chikoff should have offered a second battle at the 
Katcha, and Lord Raglan may be counting on the 
total demoralisation of the Russian troops. But, 
regarded fiom a distance, the circumstances at 
Sebastopol suggest that the allied armies are in 
an unexpected position. The assault must now 
be a Jand attack; the fleets cannot co-operate 
otherwise than indireetly. ‘The Russians not only 
shut out our fleet, by sinking some of their own 
ships of war at the mouth of the harbour, but by 
vessels they gained 
an increased force of 10,000 for the garrison. They 
have, then, provisions and men for a siege. It is 
not credible that the Allies can have cut off the 
whole of the water supply ; and, while cholera is 
decimating the French and English, the Russians 


| have to count, it is supposed, on reinforcements 
Ho \from St. Petersburg. 
A military | Allies would appear to depend on speed; in any 
—‘*On the 

Mik, the fourth division of the English army, | 


us the chances of the 


case, a bloody struggle is certain ; and, at the worst, 
Tartar Menschikoff (in whose Roman suicide it is 
premature to be interested) has a resource denied 


| to him at the Alma—he may burn down the city, 


and blow up the forts—Fort Constantine, no doubt, 
inclusive. And in any case must the Allies be 


| prepared for a winter in the Crimea—a winter 
was the third division ; and on the right, | all the more mischievous to them if the Czar can 
Preach va, lay the first andsecond. The | send no other army against them. 

Nai a hee also in the immediate vicinity of | 

tind th it it was expected our allies would | doubtless excellent reasons, which, however, re 
last of the ves further to the right, so that the | main to be ex lained, he has finished his season in 
Sse besiegers would reach from the Tcher- | the Baltic and will have nothing to do until next 


Sir C. Napier is giving him the chance; for 


) the “Bay of Streletska—thus com- year—unless he gets a chance of attacking the 
taclsing Sebastopol on the southern side, | Prussian coast. 


At the other points of the war 





there is no observable motion. Omar Pacha, also 
doubtless for excellent reasons, has not made the 
diversion that was talked of in Bessarabia ; and 
Schamyl and the Asiatic army of the Turks are 
watching and waiting. In Bucharest the Austrian 
general and the Turkish authorities are quarrel- 
ling ; the Austrians have insisted on bringing back 
to office Prince Stirbey, who, it is scarcely con- 
cealed, is a Russian agent. 

But then the last Austrian circular—is not that 
boldly anti-Russian and anti-Prussian ? We must 
admit that the Austrian diplomatic literature is 
excellent; and we do not doubt that Austria will 
adhere to the Western Powers, and that her adhe- 
sion will provoke a crisis in Prussia, awkward for 
Frederick William. Punica fides and Prussian pro- 
tocols are coming to mean the same thing. Yet 
is Prussia more contemptible because she is less 
clever than Austria? Does that portion of our 

ress which is triumphing in the Austrian 
junction really see anything noble, heroic, or 
amiable in the eager haste with which Francis 
Joseph rushed to congratulate the Allies on hav- 
ing beaten that Emperor who had preserved to 
Francis Joseph an empire? Do they really think 
Austria is thinking of anything beyond her own 
interests ; and if only her own interests, why be 
so complimentary to her? The war is inducing 
some of our best journalists to be interestingly 
iNogical. We do not join with certain fast liberals 
in denouncing the Austrian alliance : we see great 
mischief to Russia in our restraining Austria from a 
Russian alliance ; and we would urge our Govern - 
ment to be perfectly frank in hinting to the un- 
knightly oak ungrateful Francis Joseph that we 
are entering on a political war against absolutism. 

The Premier suggests in his speech at Aberdeen 
that it is his opinion peace may follow the fall of 
Sebastopol. Diplomacy will no doubt reappear 
now; and the country would have for the winter 
a new phase of excitements in watching the Con- 
ference that must assemble to re-map Europe. Is 
the United States’ Government 1o take part in 
that Conference? The question is being answered 
at a preliminary conference of the American 
Ministers, accredited to the different European 
capitals. 

The only public movement at home is con- 
nected with the war. There has been a shocking 
neglect on the part of the Government in the 
provision of medical attendance for the contin- 
gencies of war; and the slaughter at Alma has 
been followed by a more sickening carn 
made among the maimed by Neglect, The evil is 
done ; there should be heavy punishment for those 
to whom the fatal stupidity can be traced; and all 
thai the shocked and pitying public can attempt 
in alleviation of the mischiefs of an excel 
incapable, and (in the absence of Parliament) 
irresponsible Government, is to mitigate Downing- 
street and the Horse Guards by—a subscription. 
Let us all subscribe. 
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THE WAR. 


THE CRIMEA. 

Tue Battle of Alma and the strategetic marth on 
Balaklava, of which we giveample details, have been 
followed by the complete investment of Sebastopol. 
The latest accounts state that the siege train had 
been landed; the batteries intended for the attack 
almost completed ;4@be treuches “advanced within 
1500 yards of the external works of the fortifications 
of the city; the water supply of the garrison cut off; 
and the bombardment was intended to commence on 
the 5thinstant. It is even stated that it had actually 
begun, and two breaches been made at ine 
Fort. ‘The place was expected to fall by the 8th, on 
which day, if it had not surrendered, an assault would 
take place. 

The gossip of the camp, however, stated that Lord | 
Raglan had Written to the keeper of the first hotel in | 
Sebastopol to prepare apartments for himself and his 
staff on the 6th. 





After having sunk eight of their ships of war at 
the mouth of the harbour of Sebastopol, thus block- 
ing the entrance of the fleets, the Russians are said 


to be preparing to sink the nine vessels of the line | its banks are extremely rugged, and in most parts steep; 
which yet remained to them, It is also reported | the willows along it had been cut down, in order to 


that they have sunk thirty-two ships in the Tenikall 
Straits. ss 


The French landed their battering train at Cape 
Chersonese. 





All the reserves have left Varna for the Crimea, 
and two French regiments and one English are to 
leave the Pirwus for the same destination. 

Fresh English troops were to be sent from Malta 
to Athens. 





Advices from Odessa, of the 7th, state that Prince 
Menschikoff’s right wing was at Bakstchi Serai, his 
left wing at Alushta, his centre at Simpheropol, where 
reinforcements from Perekop will concentrate—all 
which is absurd. 





Lord Raglan is in supreme command of the Allied 
Armies. 





The Russian papers contain the following account 
of the battle of the Alma:— 

“ The Adjutant-General Prince Menschikoff has in- 
formed his Majesty the Emperor that, on the 20th Sep- 
tember, the Anglo-French corps in the Crimea ap- 
proached the position occupied by the Russians near the 
village of Burliuk on the Alma. During some hours 
the Russian army repelled the most obstinate attacks of 
the enemy, but being menaced on both flanks by his 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 





Tue narrative of the battle of Alma proves that the 
British troops laboured under fearful disadvantages, 
beingopposed to a strong force posted in a strong 
position, supported by a large number of gums of 
heavy calibre. The nature of the enemy’s position 
may be gathered from Lord Raglan’s despatch. He 
saysi— 

“Tn orderthat the gallantry exhibited by herMajesty’s 
troops, and the difficulties they had to meet, may be 
fairly estimated, I deem it right, even at the risk of 
being considered tedious, to endeavour to make you 
acquainted with the position the Russians had taken 


up. 
Pi. It crossed the great road about two miles and a half 
from the sea, and is very strong by nature. 

The bold and almost precipitous range of heights, of 
from 350 to 400 feet, that from the sea closely border 
the left bank of the river, here ceases and formed their 
left, and turning thence round a great amphitheatre or 
wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
right rested, and whence the descent to the plain was 
more gradual. The front was about two miles in extent. 

“ Across the mouth of this great opening is a lower 
ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, 
parallel to the river, and at distances from it of from 600 
to 800 yards. 

‘‘The river itself is generally fordable for troops, but 


prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, 
and in fact everything had been done to deprive an 
assailant of any species of shelter. 

“In front of the positior on the right bank, at about 
200 yards from the Alma, is the village of Burliuk, and 
near it a timber bridge, which had been partly destroyed 
by the enemy. 

“The high pinnacle and ridge before alluded to was 
the key of the position, and consequently, there the 
greatest preparations had been made for defence. 

“ Halfway down the height and across its front was a 
trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford 
cover against an advance up the even steep slope of the 
hill. On the right, and a little retired, was a powerful 
covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which flanked 
the whole of the right of the position. 

“ Artillery at the same time, was posted at the points 
that best commanded the passage of the river and its 
approaches generally. 

‘On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, 
whilst 5n the heights above was his great reserve, the 
whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 45,000 and 
50,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress—for it was little less 
—the British, French, and Turkish forces were led, 
having broken up their camp at Kimishi on the 
19th September. 

“ The way,” says the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, “led along continual steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to 
assuage the intolerable thirst suffered by all. The only 
relief was afforded by the muddy stream of Bulganak, 
which the men drank with avidity. That day an in- 








numerous forces, and particularly by his ships, our army | significant skirmish took place between a body of Cos- 
was towards evening led back’ (zuruckgefuhrt) to the | sacks and the light division. On passing over the brow 
other side of the river Katcha, and on the following day | of g hill, the former were discovered drawn up in order. 





it took up a position before Sebastopol. Prince Men- 
schikoff, having taken all the necessary measures for 
defence, was prepared to offer a lively resistance to 
enemy.” 





THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

It is stated at Vienna that Omar Pacha had re- 
ceived orders on the 2nd inst. to commence offen- 
sive operations immediately ; and that Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had received orders on the 5th to recross the 
Pruth, if the Turks crossed the Sereth to attack 
Bessarabia. - 

Galatz and Ibraila have been evacuated by the 
Turks, and occupied by the Austrians. 





THE BALTIC, 

Itis now stated that though the return of the 
fleets was provisionally countermanded, it is settled 
that nothing more can be done in the Baltic’ this 
season, and that the fleets are ordered to winter 
quarters. Most of the ships will return home. 

A despatch, dated 1st October, has been received 
from Sir C. Napier, stating that “The Bulldog had 
joined from Ledsund, bringing seven of the Vulture’s 
men, who had been prisoners in the vicinity of Abo, 
and have been exchanged. 

“The Vulture’s men speak in high terms of the 
very kind treatment they have received during their 
imprisonment.” 


| A slight fire was opened, which wounded three or four 


| of our men, but a gun drove up and threw a shell with 
| such wonderful precision in the midst of the enemy that 
| above a dozen were knocked over by this one projectile, 
| and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.” 

| ‘The march was continued on the 20th, and at 
about one o’clock the light division of the French 
army came in sight of the village of Almatanak, 
| and the British of that of Burliuk, both situated on 
the right bank of the river Alma. 


and only at a few points of any great depth. A wooden 
bridge spanned it. The banks are, however, steep, and 
completely commanded by a mass of surrounding heights. 
These heights are in their turn commanded by a single 
mount, on which the Russians had constructed a redoubt 
| and breastwork, with platforms for seventeen guns. This 
| redoubt completely domineered the village of Burliuk, 
| and in it were mounted guns of 321b. calibre. On all 
| the hills batteries were established, all concentrated on 
| the above village. The Russian infantry was drawn up 
behind the redoubt, or partially concealed in favourable 
positions. The cavalry was posted on the heights to the 
| rear of the batteries, but the hilly nature of the ground 
was hostile to cavalry manceuvres. The struggle was 
pre-eminently between the British infantry and the 
Russian artillery. This was the centre of the Russian 
position, to which was opposed the English division. Sir 
G. Brown, a good judge, declares that in the Peninsular 
struggle the English had encountered no such position ; 
and, as I haye already mentioned, it appears impreg- 
nable. Prince Menschikoff’s despatch-box has fallen 
into our hands, and contains a letter addressed to the 
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This river, or rather stream, is of insignificant breadth, | Pe 


proach’of.the allies, but that, against the 
possessed by them, he would be enabled an attlley 
position he oceupied at least three weeks, and hold the 
be able within'a-brief period to announce to his bd 
Majesty the complete defeat of the allies, Impeil 
hours his os was taken and the Russian 
routed. ridge of the hills continueq 
sea, and terminated in high cliffs. These 
oceupied L hy Russian left wing, and 
French. a commanding mount, a strong 

tower, comstructed of ‘white stone, was j oectangrlar 
erection. Blocks of hewm stone covered 
but no cannomwere mounted there. ‘The Russian 
was concentrated fin the centre ; 
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to afford any assistance to the land Sra 
great distance. A few of the smaller steamers threw, | 


have heard, a few shells amongst some Russian caval, 
but nothing further. ‘ corahy, 
The Russian left wing was established about two miles 
inland, and the centre at a distance of perhaps four mile, 
from the beach. 

At half-past one p.m. the British light com. 
posed of the 7th Fusiliers, the 19th, 28rd, 38rd, 
and 88th Regiments, with the 2nd battalion ofthe 
Brigade, approached in columns the village of Burlig, 
The village, which was of some size, but deserted by its 
inhabitants, was oceupied by Russian riflemen. Betwen 
these and our Rifles a fire was at once engaged. Drive 
back, the Russians set fire to the village, and to ‘heaps 
dried dung, which instantly enveloped the 

in a dense smoke. At this moment the redoubt ang 
Russian batteries opened their fire upon the 
causing the greatest havoc in the British ranks, 

G. Brown gave command, “ Forward,” and the light 
division dashed through the smoking village, follow 
by the Ist division of the army and part of the 2nd 
These were the only English troops actively engaged in 
the contest ; the others arrived, notwithstanding a fora 
march, when all was over. 

The burning village was passed, and the troop 
got into the fire of the enemy. 

Having passed the village, the British deployed i 
line, amidst the most fearful fire. The Russians had 
established targets on the line of march, which marked 
the range of their guns, and insured deadly certainty tp 
their aim. Ten minutes’ quick march led to the river, 
where the cannon actually vomited fire upon ‘the de 
voted regiments. The Rifles, under Major Noreott, 
waded through the river Alma in a ‘magnet, 
followed by the Connaught Rangers and the other gal- 
lant regiments forming the light division. The river once 
crossed, the men dashed into some vineyands»which 
flanked the high road; but these having been cutdewn, 
afforded no shelter. The fire here was fearful, for now 
the British were within grape range. The men hereger 
one of those surprising examples of coolness and en- 
tempt of danger which forms one of our national che 
racteristics. In the midst of the most tremendous ir 
which an army has ever encountered, with comraies 
falling around them, the men commenced) seeking for 
and plucking the half-ripe grapes, which were hanging 
temptingly on the hewn vines. The vi wee 
passed, and the light division, forming in line, advand 
in measured pace up the hills. The hail of grape shot 
and of musketry momentarily checked its 3 at 
now our soldiers opened their deadly volleys inte de 
redoubt. Hundreds fell here on either side; but the 
skill of our Rifles, and the excellent training of our me, 
told fearfully in the enemy's ranks. One of our Rifles 
knocked over successively thirty-two Russians. 
fearful struggle of one hour the light division pressed 
the principal hill, with tremendous cheers, on the 1 
doubt and entered it. An officer of the 83rd inscribed 
his name on a 32-pounder which had caused fearful *- 
vages in the British ranks. The light division followed 
up the hill, pouring in volley after volley after the 
treating Russians. 

Here occurred the only check which the troops 
fared to have received. The critical momett 
thus described by a writer in the Times:— 

“The British Tine was struggling throug the a 
aud up the heights in masses, firm indeed, but al 
down by the murderous fire of the batteries, 
grape, round shot, shell, canister, case shot, — 
from some of the guns of the conttal Detenyvt 
an immense and compact mass of Russian Pree] 
Then commenced one of the most bloody and 
struggles in the annals of war. The 2nd 
by Sir De L. Evans in the most dashing 
the stream on the right. The 7th Fusiliers, led 
Yea, were swept down by fifties. The 55 
95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who 
thickest of the fight, cheering on his mem, 
again were checked indeed, but never drew 
onward progress, which was marked by # the 
Minié musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with ce] 
47th, and 49th, bravely charged up the bill, ’ 


a 
them in the battle. Sir George Brows, <n ad 
a grey horse, rode in front of his ee ' 
them with voice and gesture. Gallam fellows 
were worthy of such a gallant chief. The 7th, 
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Czar, which states that the writer was: aware of the ap- 


by one-half, fell back to re-form thelr colnamns et 
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and'88th. Down went Sir George in 
in front of the battery. He was soon 
“93rd, I’m all right. Be sure I'll re- 
and led them on again, but in the 
the fall of their chief the gallant 
terribly while paralysed for a moment. 
Guards, on the right of the Light Division, 
of Highlanders were storming the 

Their line was almost as regular 
in Hyde~park. Suddenly a tornado 
grape rushed through from the terrible 
roar of musketry from behind thinned 
ranks by dozens. It was evident that we 
able to contend against the Russians, favoured 
by a great position. At this very time an 
of Russian infantry were seen moving 
the battery. They halted. It was the 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked 
cut out of the solid rock. It was beyond 
if our infantry, harrassed and thinned as 
into the battery they would have to 
a formidable fire, which they were but 
to bear. Lord Raglan saw the difficulties 
He asked if it would be possible to 
of guns to bear on these masses. The 
was, ‘Yes,’ and an artillery officer, whose name 
Jdo not now know, brought up two guns to fire on the 
‘Bassian The first shot missed, but the next, 
gpl the next, and the next cut through the ranks so 
gaily, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen 
$s moment through the square. After a few rounds 
became broken, wavered to and fro, broke, 
aided over the brow of the hill, leaving behind it six 
quven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible 
tpesth other, marking the passage of the fatal mes- 

This act relieved our infantry of a deadly 
jombus, and they continued their magnificent and fear- 
fal progress up the hill. The Duke encouraged his men 
dy wiceand example, and proved himself worthy of his 
proud comand and of the Royal race from which he 
me ‘Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they 
game to the charge, ‘Don’t pull a trigger till you're 
®ithin ayard of the Russians!’ They charged, and 
wel they obeyed their chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had 
hishorseshot under him, but his men took the battery 
gabound. The Russians rushed out, and left multi- 
tulesof dead behind them. The Guards had stormed 
therightof the battery ere the Highlanders got into the 
MM, andeit is said the Scots Fusilier Guards were the 
ft toenter. The Second and Light Division crowned 
theheights. The French turned the guns on the hill 
egaintt the flying masses, which the cavalry in vain 
tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the scattered 
infantry, afew rounds of cannon and musketry, and the 
q@my fled to the south-east, leaving three generals, 
thre guns, 700 prisoners, and 4000 wounded behind 
then. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won 
with a loss of nearly 3000 killed and wounded on our 
fide TheRussians’ retreat was covered by their cavalry, 
tut if we had had an adequate foree we could have 
‘@ptured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.” 

“ih the mean time, what were our French Allies 
thout. The graphic despatch of Marshal St. Arnaud 
plies some of the clearest particulars:— 

“On the 20th, as early as six in the morning, I car- 
tel into operation, with the division of General Bosquet, 
Rahred by eight Turkish battalions, a turning move- 
Wat Which enveloped the left of the Russians and 
Whe some of their batteries. General Bosquet ma- 
Maed with as much intelligence as bravery. This 
Movement decided the success of the day. I had ar- 
Migel that the English (j'avais engagé les Anglais) should 
lead their left, in order at the same time to threaten 
‘te right of the Russians, whilst I should occupy them 

e centre, but their troops did not arrive in line 
tal half. They bravely made up for this 
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‘past ten. 


an extent of more than a league, arrived on 


feline ans was received by i i 

sive a terrible fire from the 
falleurs, . 
“Th this 
fr 


movement the head of the column of General 
appeared on the heights, and I gave the signal 
4 general attack. The Alma was crossed at double 
ey time. Prince Napoleon, at the head of his division, 
‘te ion of the large village of Alma, under the 
MittheRussian batteries. The Prince showed himself 

of the great name he bears. We then arrived at 
eal the heights, under the fire of the Russian 


“Amiter in the Morning Chronicle says:— 

’ low briefly narrate the achievements of the 
as far as I have had time to ascertain. 

ap of coffee, which they found time to prepare, 









, ) traversed at half-past one p.m. the vil- 
i Almatamak, and scaled the heights looking down 
tthe sea, on which were posted the Russian left 
A tremendous musketry fire at a very short 

p Son opened upon the advancing French frem and 
the octangular tower. The Zouaves for a moment 
back, but a sergeant-major of the name of 
dashed ahead, with the tricolor flag in his hand, 
the of the tower. A bullet laid him 





with eight officers dead and four 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 


day. At half-past twelve the line of the allied army | 


with the foreign legion and some other | 


Somme 


utterly routed them. They then pushed on towards ‘the 
Russian centre, which they were threatening when the 
action coneluded. The gallant behaviour of the French 
was witnessed from our men-of-war’s tops.” 


The allied armies halted and encamped on the 
ground from which the Russians had been driven, 
and on the 2ist and 22d were employed in the pain- 
ful duty of burying the dead, and collecting the 
wounded and sending them on board the ships. 

Marshal St. Arnaud having resigned his command 
into the hands of General Canrobert, sailed on board 
the Berthollet for Marseilles, but died on his pas- 
sage. 

On the 23rd the allied armies left the Alma, and 
proceeded to cross the Katcha river, which they 
effected without opposition. 

On the 24th they crossed the Belbek, where it had 
been intended to effect the landing of the siege matériel 
with a view to an attack on the north side of Sebastopol. 
It was found, however, that the enemy had placed a 
fortitied work so as to prevent the vessels and transports 
from approaching this river, and, with extraordinary 
fertility of resource, strategical judgment, and military 
daring, the plan of operations was suddenly changed by 
Lord Raglan, with the concurrence of the French com- 
mander. It was determined to advance at once by a 
flank march round the east of Sebastopol, to cross the 
valley of the Tehernaya, and seize Balaklava as the 
future basis of operations against the south side of the 
harbour of Sebastopol. Nothing could be finer than the 
spirit and conception of this movement, unless it be the 
courage and endurance with which it was executed by 
the troops. To effect this object it was necessary, after 
crossing the Belbek near the village of that name, and 
also the high road from that place to Sebastopol, to 
strike off te the south-east across the country, so as to 
}reach the Balaklava road at or near a place called 

Khutor Mackenzie, or Mackenzie's Farm. The distance 
from one road to the other is about six miles as the crow 
flies ; but the country is covered with a thick forest or 
| jungle, through which the troops had to make their way 
by the compass as well as they could, though it was im- 
| practicable to the artillery of the light division, and in 
many places the men could scarcely see one another 
| through the dense brushwood. Thus groping their way 
| along, the first division took at first too southerly a direc- 
| tion, and arrived near the hill on which the Inkerman 
lights are erected ; from this point they turned due east, 
| and, after some hours of extraordinary exertion and dif- 
|ficulty, they reached Mackenzie's Farm—a name and 
locality singularly welcome to the Highland Brigade. As 
| the Guards approached the border of the forest, tiring was 
|heard to the front, and, considering the state of con- 
| fusion into which the whole army had been thrown by 
so difficult and irregular a march, their position might 
|have beeome extremely critical, for, on clearing the 
forest, Lord Raglan’s staff, with some batteries of 
j artillery, found themselves on the flank and rear of a 
Russian division, said to amount to 15,000 men, on its 
|march to Baktshi-Serai. No sooner, however, had our 
| guns opened upon the enemy, who were wholly unpre- 
| pared for such an attack, than they fled with precipita- 
tion, some in one direction and some in another, leaving 
in the hands of our army a few astonished prisoners and 
jan immense quantity of carts, baggage, stores, and 
| ammunition, which strewed the road for three miles. 
| After this adventure, which struck fresh terror into 
| the ranks of the enemy, the army descended by a steep 
| defile into the plains, through which the river Tchernaya 
| flows, and bivouacked that night upon its banks, after 
| having been under arms fourteen hours, in a most diffi- 
cult country, without roads, and almost without water. 
Nevertheless, it was here that Lieutenant Maxse, of her 
| Majesty’s ship Agamemnon, volunteered to retrace his 
| steps by night through the forest and across a country 
jinfested with Cossacks, to eonvey to Sir E. Lyons the 





| order to bring round the fleet ; and, so well was this ex- 
| traordinary service performed, that Mr. Maxse reached 
jthe fleet at four A.m., and before noon the Agamemnon 
}was off the port of Baraklava. In the meantime the 
|forees had reached that place by an easy march next 
| morning ; and, although the old Genoese fort on the rock 
|opened its fire and threw a shell among Lord Ragian’s 
| staff, the place surrendered as soon as the heights were 
occupied. We may here add that the position of Bala- 
| klava is considered by the highest military authorities in 
|the army to be so strong that it can easily be rendered 
| impregnable as long as it is held by our troops, and that 
it affords us a perfectly secure base of operations, under 
jall circumstances whatever, with a fine port, a healhty 
| climate, and a fertile country. To an army, landing as 
| the allied forces landed on an unknown coast like'that of 
| the Crimea, such ap ion is of inestimable value. 
We are not able to from these despatches a clear idea 
|of the corresponding movement of the French army, 








}except that Lord Raglan states their march to have been | were fortunately so placed t 
jeven longer and more fatiguing than that of the British | which best suited the peculi 


troops, and they reached the Tchernaya a day later. 
| There is, however, some reason to believe that General 


|Canrobert intended to occupy one of the deep bays | 


| between Cape Chersonese and Sebastopol, and to land 
|the French siege train there. The fires of the ancient 
\lighthouse of the Tauric Chersonesus, which the Russians 





low; but the Zouaves, followed by the other chivalrous 
regiments, charged the Russians with the bayonet, and 








the English and French armies were employed in 
deliberate survey of its defences. A place which can 
thus easily approached by an enemy, and reconnoitred 
from the adjacent heights without molestation, may be 
considered to be already invested, at least on the sonth 
side of the harbour. 


to 

its immediate neighbourhood ; and the chief engineers of 
a 

be 





Interesting episodes in the march, during and 
after the battle, are, of course, not wanting. 

Our CAVALRY AND THE CossACKs.—The cavalry 
(about 500 men of the 8th Hussars, the 11th Hussars, 
and 18th Light pushed on in front, and on 
arriving about a mile beyond the post-house we clearly 
made out the Cossack Lancers on the hills im front. Lord 
Cardigan threw out skirmishers in line, who covered the 
front at intervals of ten or twelve yards from each other. 
The Cossacks advanced to meet us in like order, man for 
man, the steel of their long lances glittering in the sun. 
They were rough-looking fellows, mounted on sturdy 
little horses, but the regularity of their order and the 
celerity of their) movements showed they were regulars, 
and by no means despicable foes. As our skirmishers 
advanced the Cossacks halted at the foot of ‘the hill. 
Their reserves were not well in sight, but from time to 
time a clump of lances rose over the summit of the hill 
and disappeared. lord Caréigen was eager to try their 
strength, and permission was given to him to advance 
somewhat nearer; but as he did so, dark columms of 
cavalry came into view in the recesses of the hills, and it 
became evident that if our men charged up such a steep 
ascent their horses would be blown, and that they would 
run a risk of being surrounded and cut to’pietes by a 
force of three times their number. Lord Lucan therefore 
ordered the cavalry to halt, gather in their skirmishers, 
and retire slowly. None of the infantry or artillery were 
in sight of us, as they had not yet topped the brow of 
the hill. When our skirmishers halted the Cossacks 
commenced a fire from their line of vedettes, which was 
quite harmless. Few of the balls came near enough to 
let the whiz be heard. Two or three officers who were 
riding between the cavalry and the skirmishers, Lieut.- 
Colonel Dickson, R.A., Captain Fellowes, 12th Lancers, 
Dr. Elliott, R.A., were looking out anxiously for the 
arrival of Captain Maude’s horse artillery, when suddenly 
the Russians, emboldened by our halt, came over ‘the 
brow of the hill, and slowly descended the slope in three 
solid squares. We had offered them battle, and they had 
lost their chance, for our cavalry now turned round and 
rode quietly towards the troops. Our ski who 
had replied smartly to the fire of the Cossacks, but with- 
out effect, retired and joined their At every 
fifty paces our cavalry faced about to receive the Cos- 
sacks if they prepared to charge. Suddenly one of ‘the 
Russian cavalry squares opened—a spirt of white smoke 
rose out of the gap, and a round shot, which pitched 
close to my horse, tore over the column of our cavalry 
behind, and rolled away between the ranks of the rifle- 
men in the rear, just as they came in view of the cavalry. 
In another instant a second gun bowled right through 
| the 11th Hussars, and knocked over a horse, taking off 
| his rider’s leg above the ankle. Another and another 
followed, tearing through our ranks, so that it was quite 
wonderful so few of the cavalry were hit. Meantime 
Captain Maude's artillery galloped over the hillock, but 
were halted by Lord Raglan’s order at the base, in rear 
of the cavalry on the left flank. This was done probably 
to entice the Russians farther down the hill. Meantime 
our cavalry were drawn up as targets for the enemy's 
guns, and had they been of iron they could not have 
been more solid and immovable. The Russian gumers 
fired admirably ; they were rather slow, but their balls 
came bounding along, quite visible as they passed, in 
right line from the centre of the cavalry columns. After 
some thirty rounds from the enemy our arfillery opened 
fire. Their round shot ploughed ‘wp the columns of the 
cavalry, who speedily dispersed into broken lines, wheel- 
ing round and round with great adroitness to escape the 
six and nine pound balls. 

Tre Zovaves AND THE TIRATLLEURS.—A writer in the 
Times, who witnessed the battle from the maintop of the 
Agamemnon, and had a good view of the French, says : 
| “'The French commenced the action, scaling the heights 
|-with great courage and skill. I have never seen any- 
thing more beautiful than the way in which the Zouaves 
and Tirailleurs scrambled up the almost perpendicular 

cliffs, and formed in line on the summit under a ve 
| heavy fire. They held their ground until Bosqnet’s 
| division and the artillery reached the heights. The 

battle then became grand, and the Russians were steadily 
| beaten back. Their flank having ‘¢ 
| eould scarcely doubt the issue of 














| The English could not have 
French, nor would French 
have marched up ‘to the 
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retook his place. When at length the division arrived on 
the field the action was over, but that by no means 
detracts from the meed of praise it has earned. 

CANNON AND Prisoners.—Three cannon (brass 32- 
pounders) fell into the hands of the British. Two general 
officers were taken prisoners—one in the redoubt by the 
77th, the other after the action by Captain Richards of 
Artillery. One was sent on board the Britannia, 
the other on board the and an officer of the 
latter ship states that a “‘ pretty specimen of a general 
he is. He is more distressed about the loss of his 


constantly worrying about them, and repeatedly has 
asked for a flag of truce to be sent to Sebastopol for his 


F 


Menscurkorr’s CARRIAGE. — Prince Menschikoff’s 
carriage and coachman were taken, and have been sent 
to Constantinople; the former is publicly exposed at 
Tophane. In the carriage were found the full particulars 
of the English army, their strength, &c., showing how 
well the spies in the English camp must have done their 
treacherous work. 

Menscurkorr’s Oprnion OF ENGLIsH Sotprers.—In 
part of a despatch found in his carriage Menschikoff 
says :—“ Although the English are invincible at sea, 
they are not to be feared on land; but the French 
will cause a heavy struggle. The allied armies are 
not, however, to be feared, as the fortified camp can 
withstand any attacking force three weeks, and certainly 
half as long as Sebastopol itself.” 

MenscurKorr NEARLY A PrisonEeR.—It is con- 
fidently reported that Menschikoff was suffering severely 
from illness during the battle; so much so that he had 
to be supported. There are also reports of his having 
been wounded—one account says in the feet ; another, in 
the hands. During the retreat he was in a square formed 
by a brigade posted on the road from Kalamita, when 
the English and French cavalry broke the square, and 
he did not escape without difficulty, owing his safety to 
the swiftness of his horse. 

Menscutxorr Atrempts Suictpr.—It is said that 
after the victory of Alma, Menschikoff attempted to cut 
his throat, but was prevented by some officers near him. 

MENSCHIKOFF’S NOTION OF WHAT THE BATTLE WAS 
To BE.—At the commencement of the action many ladies 
were on theheights. Prince Menschikoffhad given them 
to understand that on the part of the Russians it would 
be a mere review—that the allies would not be able to 
meet his heavy artillery, and would retreat. He hada 
firm opinion that he could hold his position for three 
weeks, and had written to tell the emperor so. 

Tue Russians AFTER THE BatrLe.—Several of the 
wounded Russians fired at our wounded who were lying 





men, are without tents or covering of any kind. I have 
not heard a single murmur. All seem impressed with 
the necessity of the arrangement; and they feel, I trust, 
satisfied that I shall bring up their bat horses at the 
earliest moment. The conduct of the troops has been 
admirable. When it is considered that they have 
suffered severely from sickness during the last two 
months; that, since they landed in the Crimea, they 
have been exposed to the extremes of wet, cold, and 
heat; that the daily toil to provide themselves with 
water has been excessive; and that they have been pur- 
sued by cholera to the very battle-field, I do not go be- 
yond the truth in declaring that they merit the highest 
commendation. 

Tre Troops AcTUALLY EncAcED.—The order of the 
divisions from right to left was a3 follows:—On the 
extreme right were the brigades of Sir De L. Evans's 
division ; next came Sir George Brown's division; and 
on the left of all were the Guards. The 3rd division 
was in support. The 4th division was in reserve. It 
will thus be seen that little more than 14,000 of our 
infantry were actually engaged with the enemy! Two 
divisions never fired a shot. The victory was won by 
the Guards, Highlanders, Light and 2nd divisions, 
opposed to at least 20,000 Russians, and the number of 
French who disposed of the other 20,000 of the Russian 
army was in like proportion with the bulk of their army. 
The critical moment was at the advance of the 1st divi- 
sion, and that advance was a sight never to be forgotten. 
As they marched up the hill the lines of the black 
bearskins were barely wavering; they were nearly as 
straight as if on parade, and the light division com- 
plained that the men of the Guards were losing time in 
dressing up as if on parade ground, when they should 
have been supporting the regiments exposed to such 
crushing fire. 

While the Guards were running up they fell fast, and 
at last the Duke of Cambridge, anxious at the loss of one 
regiment, seemed inclined to retire his men only for a 
moment to re-form, but was diverted from doing so by 
the advice of Sir Colin Campbell. They continued the 
advance therefore, swallowed up in smoke, and rent 
through every instant by shot, and after a momentary 
check, rushed into the battery. The Grenadiers and 
Scots Fusiliers contended eagerly for the honour of being 
first in, and stil! more eagerly for the honour of capturing 
the beautiful brass gun. ‘The fire of the Highlanders 
and its effect, and their appearance at the other side of 
the hill, coupled with their deadly volley, caused the in- 
stantaneous rout of the enemy. 

Tue Two Armies.— Wuat THEY HAD EAcu TO Do. 


[SaTurpay, 
Major Macdonald, the duke’s aide-de-camp = 
greatest courage and coolness scrambled chat the 
on horseback to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, a 
instant he showed himself a shower of balls and Te 
bullets was directed against him. One of thet 
struck his charger full in the chest, and bere ae 
horse and rider to the ground. Fortunately Major bath 
donald was only slightly hurt by the fall, = 


officers who saw the occurrence rushed 
and extricated him from his mangled steed, 
coolness the major mounted a horse which 
him, and rode back to the trench uninjured, 
bullets were whistling around him in all directions, 
stantly afterwards the division rose and made a dash 
the hill at the batteries. They were met by a tren? 
dous fire, which stretched many of them op the 

to rise no more. Yet in they went without Ground 
shot. The enemy in the battery then cased fring a 
serving it to be dealt with deadly effect when the Guards 
closed ; but the regiments behind on the hill kept 
incessant discharge of musketry upon the advancing 
line. Still cheering and steady, the Guards and bonnig 
Scots moved forward, keeping their line, reserving theip 
fire, and filling up gaps as fast as they were made. h 
a few minutes they were within twenty yands of the 
work, when from every part of it gleamed forth 
murderous discharge. The line of Guards, which vu 
directly facing the guns, seemed to stagger ang red 
under the fearful volley. There was an instant’s 
while the duke rushed to the front, and gave the 
mand to fire. The three battalions raised their firelocks 
and discharged them with one stunning and then 
lowering to the charge, with one wild cheer, dashed 
the works, and were in the battery. The Russians rm. 
treated upon the hill in confusion and dismay, carrying 
off all the guns but one, which the Guards They 
gave the enemy no time to rally, but pursued them QD 
the hill, where the supporting Russian regiments wep 
trying to check the rout. The latter, animated by the 
example of their officers, attempted to rally, and opened 
a file fire, but the spirit of their men was utterly gone. 
The Guards came up, and, forming line exactly as if on 
review, commenced, in return, a murderous file fr, 
Nothing could stand before it. The Russian lines seemed 
to melt away, till at last all fled in confusion, Th 
Highlanders, who had advanced to the left of th 
Guards, behaved with the same distinguished courage 
They never fired a shot until close upon the Russian 
regiments, when they gave them a volley and charged 
The enemy fell back, but at a little distance rallied, and, 
lowering their bayonets, advanced a few feet, as if to 
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—There is this very peculiar feature about the action— 
that the English had the very thing to do which they 
alone could have done, and that the French had to do 
work for which they were particularly suited. Ours it 
was to face steadily the fire of tremendous batteries; to 
advance with a rush, steady and sure, and resistless as 
the swell of the ocean, against a wall of fire and solid 


charge. With a cheer of joy the Scots accepted the 
| challenge, and charged at them, but the mere aspect of 
| the Highlanders was enough, and throwing off their 
packs the Russians fled. 

Tue Russtan Posrrion.—The Russian position was 
enormously strong. Fancy a gradually sloping country, 
without a single object to protect advancing troop, 





masses of infantry; to struggle on, at one time over- 
whelmed by crashing volleys of grape and musketry, 
at another disorganised by round shot, winning the 
ground from death at every pace; to form tranquilly 
and readily when thrown into momentary disorder, and 





disabled near them. One man deliberately fired at and 
wounded an artilleryman who had just given him some | 
water to quench his burning thirst. An indignant | 
guardsman instantly clubbed the drel; but, on the | 
whole, they appeared thankful for the attention shown 
them—as well they might. Some of our poor fellows | 
seemed jealous of this good treatment, and appeared to | 
think themselves neglected. To one man I observed, as | 
a consolation, that, under similar circumstances, the 
Russians would have shown him equal kindness. ‘ Devil 
a bit,” said the man; and I believe he was right. 

Sm: Cormry CAMPBELL AND THE HIGHLANDERS.— 
The Guards and Highlanders dashed into the redoubt. 
Sir Colin Campbell was at the head of the latter, far | 
ahead of his men, shouting ‘“‘ We'll hae none but High- 
land bonnets here ;” but the Guards pressed on abreast, 
and claimed with the 33rd Regiment the honour of cap- 
turing a cannon—an honourable rivalry, and flattering | 
to both corps. The Russians who resisted were killed or | 
scattered, and, throwing away their knapsacks and 
muskets, even their boots, the remnant dispersed over the 
country. 

CaprurRE oF A Frencn Orricer.—Lord Raglan 
states in his despatch: “I lament to say that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lagondie, who was attached to my head- 
quarters by the Emperor of the French, fell into the 
enemy’s hands on the 19th, on his return from Prince 
Napoleon’s division, where he had obligingly gone at my 
request with a communication to his Imperial Highness.” 
It seems that Lieutenant-Colonel Lagondie was short- 
sighted, and galloped up to a Russian regiment, mistak- 
ing it for an English one. La Presse states that Colonel 

» Lagondie has effected his escape, and rejoined the Eng- 
lish army. 

Tue “Moras” or tHE British Troors.—Lord 
Raglan bears high testimony to the spirit which prevails 
in the British army. He says:—‘ I cannot omit to make 
known the cheerfulness with which the regimental 
officers of the army have submitted to most unusual 
privations. My anxiety to bring into the country every 





at last to nail victory to our colours by the never-failing 
British bayonet. It is said that several French officers 
have declared, since they viewed the ground, that they 
thought their men would not have been able to carry 
the position as we did. General Canrobert, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, exclaimed to one of our Generals, at the 


ending in a river sweeping round high cliffs of earth, in 
| the centre of which, about three miles from the sea, was 
| an amphitheatre of hills; this amphitheatre commanded 
the principal fords over the river and the open country 
beyond ; it was strengthened by an earthwork with te. 
or twelve guns, and a permanent battery of twelve gus 
more. The great mistake of the Russians consistedia 
not sufficiently fortifying the heights to their left, which 
might have been rendered exceedingly strong. Indeed, 
it is the general feeling that such a position held by 





close of the day, “ All I would ask ‘of fortune now is 
that I might command a corps of English troops for 
three short weeks; I could then die happy!” On the 
other hand, the French had to scale the sides of steep 
ravines covered with dense masses of infantry, supported 
by clouds of skirmishers; they had to clamber up rocky 
steeps defended by swarms of sharpshooters; they had 
to gain a most difficult position with quickness and 


movement would have lost us the battle, for without 
the French on the heights on our right we must have 
been driven across the Alma, as they would have been 
swept into the valley had we failed in carrying our 
batteries. Their energetic movements, their rapid flame- 
like spread from crag to crag, their ceaseless fusillade 
of the deadly rifle, were all astonishing, and paralysed 
the enemy completely. We, perhaps, could never have 
made such a rapid advance, or have got over so much 
ground in the same time. 

Tue CENTRE OF THE Ficut.—The struggle was pre- 
eminently between the British infantry and the Russian 
artillery. This was the centre of the Russian position, 
to which was opposed the English division. Sir G. 


struggle the English had encountered no such position. 
The Russian artillery was concentrated in the centre; 


chiefly that of musketry. 


24-pounders, and occupied by about 2000 infantry ; 


attack the whole division lay down in one of the Russian 





to load and close up. While here the Hon. 


while a force of nearly 5000, on the rising ground | England as cheerfully as they would have 
behind, protected it still more. Before rushing to the | rest. Thickly among them lay the went 


French or English troops would have been almost im 
pregnable. The French having turned the Russian flask 
and held the heights, our troops advanced steadily under 
a most tremendous fire from the batteries. They broke 
| in crossing the river, and the light division rushed up the 
slope without pausing. Two regiments—it is i 

to reconcile the conflicting accounts, each regiment sy- 
| ing that the other gave way—recoiled beneath the t 
| mendous fire of the Russian batteries. This part of the 





alacrity. Delay would have been fatal; slowness of! battle is much criticised by some of the military & 


thorities, who declare that our troops were exposed 0 
almost inevitable destruction ; the earthwork was, how 
| ever, triumphantly carried, and the battle decided by a 
| admirable movement of the Highland Brigade, under Si 
| Colin Campbell, to whom every one assigns the dedsre 
movement which secured complete victory; but the 
slaughter here was terrific. The oldest = 
that in no battle heretofore fought have so many 
been heaped up in one spot. 
vin oe Mawind.—-de we advanced up ety 4 
| the indications of carnage became more ma “— 
| nearer we came to the fatal battery the thicker were “a 
| noble dead. On a grassy slope on that hill side, 
| the soft September sunshine looking on them out Cal 


Brown, a good judge, declares that in the Peninsular | cloudless heavens, lay, with their faces to the sky; 


Chester and four of his gallant officers, two ae 
few yards distant. One could not look on 


consequently, the fire which encountered the French was | still faces without thinking of the blank they 


Tue Finat Cuarce.—The most formidable post of | like soldiers may on that lone Crimean hill side; ene 
all was that which the Guards and Highlanders were | holy spot now. They marched right up to that tid 
advancing to attack. As I have said, it was an en- battery, through that sulphurous mist of rer 
trenched earthwork, mounting seven long brass 82 and | gallant regiments, as steadily as though it ‘ 


would 

make at English firesides. They lay buried ist 
those 

oa 


a parade, and laid down their young ee 


t) 
pet 
of the foemen, proving how dearly they 

gallant lives. The deeds of valour told of as perfec 
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OcrosER 14, 1854. ] 
beside those of ancient or modern 
=; 5m Monck, of the 7th, was pierced 
he felt was his death wound, but with 
H energy he drove his sword through the heart of 
ig vancing foeman, while a blow from his strong 
levelled another with the ground. The Russian 
could scarce be distinguished from the soldiers, 
the narrow band of gold lace and the fineness of 
accoutrements. One officer lay dead, 
sitting between his legs, a position from 
eamedes nen move him. He had been 
wounded, and had given his gold watch to a 
who kindly gave him a draught of water. 
quite a boy, lay with his hands clasped in the 
of prayer. Near him lay one only wounded, 
spoke and there nestled in his bosom a little 
which seemed unwilling to leave him. He in- 
formed us that their force had consisted in all of 55,000 
infantry, 9000 cavalry, and 6000 artillery; 
Menschikoff himself had chosen the ground. 
He said that three battalions, i.e., 12,000 men of the 
garrison of Sebastopol, were with the army. “ We could 
have held it,” says the captured Russian general, 
«against fair soldiers; but we had not calculated on 
hing attacked by red devils.” 

Heicats arrer THE Batrie.—The tower itself 
wus choked with dead Russians, mostly shot in the head. 
}tis constructed of a very white stone, and presents to 
he eye 8 formidable appearance. The stone is, how- 
qr, very soft, and should the vaunted forts of Sebasto- 
pol be composed of the same material, our siege guns 
il son account for them. French Zouaves and others 
wre busy engraving their names and regiments with 
tuirknives on this tower. Prince Napoleon had pitched 
his tent near this spot. I have omitted to mention 
futon the approach of the Allies, masons were busy on 
tetower, which was then surrounded with scaffolding. 
This was soon removed. Two miles further to the left 
Jame upon the Light Division, which had encamped 
lee. The Russians had evidently been some weeks on 
and the remains of their camp prove it to 
jure been very commodious. There were long rows of 
skilfully constructed ovens and mess tables, formed of 
fat stones. The whole ground was covered with knap- | 
ucks, helmets, greatcoats, muskets, and other signs of | 
4 precipitate and disorderly retreat. The killed and | 
wounded had been chiefly removed from this direction. | 
Sill now and then a stiff corpse presented itself. I | 
one, that of a poor Russian boy; he could not 
sixteen. He lay with both legs shattered 
The Russians have certainly behaved bar- 
in not sending to bury their dead, or to tend 
wounded. An immense number of broken muskets 
the ground. When our men passed over the 
wounded, they instantly destroyed their weapons, by 
breaking the stock. A great many rifles of superior 
eT picked up. Their maker is Malherbes, 
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Tas Mons Rirte.—The immense superiority of the 
Minié rifle and bullet, not only over the common musket, 
bateven over the common rifle, was incontestibly proved 
# this battle. Many of our fellows were slightly 
Wounded, but none of the Russians were so. The Minié 
till makes no slight wound. The effect on the Rus- 
tims judging from their dead, seemed awful. When 
itainek, it tore and broke all before it. Some of their 

told us that men were wounded by the Minié 
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- bilhte after they had passed through the bodies of their 
| tanie. The immense majority of the enemy were 
waded through the head, generally struck about the 
imator under the chin, for the men fired upwards as 
Were ascending the hill. The common musket 
atsuch a range would have done no great damage, 
here the balls had come out through the top of the 
Nading the bone as if done by a hatchet. The 
Yunis were awful. 
ae ON THE Fretp.—The attitudes of some of 
‘ were awful. One man might be seen resting 
i Ine, with the arms extended in the form of 


Physiologists or anatomists must 
test. Another was lying on his back with 
expression, and his arms raised in a similar 
the Minié musket still grasped in his hands 
Another lay in a perfect arch, his head 
part of the ground and his feet on the 
back raised high above it. Many men 
arms were trying to crawl down to the 
of the dead lay with a calm, placid 
as though they were in some delicious 
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Sotprers.—The Russian regiments en- 
us, judging from the numbers on the caps 
of the dead and wounded, were the 11th, 
17th, 18th, 81st, 32nd, 33rd, and some of 
Vataions The Russian regiment consists of 
and each battalion may be said to be 

The soldiers were mostly stout, strong 
of the regiments, 32nd and 16th, for ex- 
8 black leather helmet, handsomely mounted 
ving a brass cone on the top, with a 
Teception of a tuft, feather, or plume ; others 
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wore simply a white linen foraging cap. They were all 
dressed in long drab coats with brass buttons, 
the number of the regiment. These coats fitted loosely, 
were gathered in at the back by a small strap and 
button, descended to the ankles, and seemed stout comfort- 
able garments, though the cloth was coarse in texture ; 
the trousers, of course blue stuff, were thrust inside a 
pair of Wellington boots, opened at the top to admit of 
their being comfortably tucked down; the boots were 
stout, well made, and serviceable. Their knapsacks 
astonished our soldiers. On opening them, each was 
| found to contain the dress uniform coatee of the man, 
| blue or green, with white facings, and slashes like our 
own, a pair of clean drawers, a clean shirt, a pair of 
clean socks, a pair of stout mits, a case containing a good 
pair of scissors marked “ Sarun,” an excellent penknife 
with one large blade, of Russian manufacture, a ball of 
twine, a roll of leather, wax, thread, needles and pins, a 
| hair-brush and comb, a small looking-glass, razor, strop, 
and soap, shoe-brushes, and blacking. The general re- 
;mark of our men was that the Russians were very 
| “clean soldiers ;” and certainly the men on the field had 
| white fair skins to justify the expression. Each man 
had a loaf of dark brown bread, of a sour taste and dis- 
agreeable odour, in his knapsack, and a linen roll, con- 
| taining a quantity of brown coarse stuff broken up into 
lumps and large grains, which is crushed biscuit or hard 
| granulated bread prepared with oil. This, we were told 
| by the prisoners, was the sole food of the men. They 
eat the bread with onions and oil; the powder is “ re- 
serve” ration; and if they march they may be for days 
without food, and remain hungry till they can get fresh 
loaves and more “ bread stuff.” It is perfectly astound- 
ing to think they can keep together on such diet—and 
yet they are strong, muscular men enough. The sur- 
geons remarked that their tenacity of life was very re- 
markable. Many of them lived with wounds calculated 
to destroy two or three ordinary men. Many of them 
| had small crosses and chains fastened round their necks. 
| Several were found with Korans in their knapsacks— 
| most probably recruits from the Kasan Tartars. Many 
| of the officers had portraits of wives or mistresses, of 
mothers or sisters, inside their coats. The privates wore 
| the little money they possessed in purses fastened below 
their left knees, and the men, in their eager search after 
the money, often caused the wounded painful apprehen- 
sions that they were about to destroy them. 

Tue Prisoners.—Of the Russians one thing was 
remarkable. The prisoners are generally coarse, sullen, 
and unintelligent-looking men. Death had ennobled 
those who fell, for the expression of their faces was alto- 
gether different. The wounded might have envied those 
who seemed to have passed away so peacefully. The 
soldiers are all shaven cleanly on the chin and cheek ; 
only the moustache is left, and the hair is cropped as 
close to the head as possible. The latter is a very con- 
venient mode of wearing the hair in these parts of the 
world. The officers (those of superior rank excepted) are 
barely distinguishable from the men, so far as uniform is 
concerned, but the generals wore sashes and gold epau- 
lettes. The subalterns wore merely a lace shoulderstrap, 
instead of the cloth one of the privates. Most of them 
spoke French, and the entreaties of the wounded to be 
taken along with us as the officers moved up the hill 
were touching in the extreme. The poor fellows had a 
notion that our men would murder them if the eye of 
the officer was removed from them. An old general, who 
sat smiling and bowing on a bank with his leg broken by 
a round shot, seemed principally concerned for the loss of 
his gold snuff-box. This, I believe, has since been 
restored to him. The men say they were badly handled, 
and had no general to direct them. Menschikoff lost his 
head in a figurative sense. The officers displayed great 
gallantry, and the men fought with a dogged courage 
characteristic of the Russian infantry, but they were 
utterly deficient in é/an and dash. 

Tue Russtan GENERALS TAKEN Prisoners.—The 
two superior officers captured are Generals Tchetchanoff 
and Gonikoff. They were dressed as simple privates, 
and were so treated until their rank was made known 
by their fellow-prisoners. They state the Russian force 
engaged as 35,000 men, but they add that they consi- 
dered that number quite sufficient to defend the posi- 
tion against the allied armies for five months. One of 
them is now on board the Agamemnon. He is very 
sulky, and says he thought he “was to have fought 
against men, not against devils dressed in red.” The 
other general was found underneath a soldier's coat, 
with his son, both wounded, on the 21st. He says he 
was glad to be wounded by one of the Queen’s Guards, 
adding that he should not have liked to be wounded 
“by any of those people in petticoats” (Highlanders). 
The following is the way in which they were captured :— 
One of them was captured after the battle under rather 
singular circumstances. He had heard the firing, and, 
perfectly confident that the action must have resulted 
in our repulse, came with a single attendant to the 
heights to congratulate, as he believed, Prince Menschi- 
koff upon his victory. To his intense surprise he was 
made prisoner, and brought in by Sergeant Trotter, 
of the Coldstream Guards, who was on duty at one of 
the outposts. The other was captured in the redoubt. 
He was stretched on the ground beside his fallen horse, 
apparently dead. An artilleryman, who had taken a 
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dead man of it, when the body began to move, and 
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frightened the man off. It was soon discovered that no 
harm had come to the general, and on his coat being 
opened, two stars announced his rank. The general’s 
object was evidently to lie quietly until night, 

make off. 


Russtan FEELING ABOUT THE War.—It is 
the Russian officers made prisoners unite in 
the war to be very unpopular in Russia except 
upper classes. 

Tue Arrtmiery.—The Royal Artillery four 
officers ; one of them (Captain Dew) had the u half 
of his head cut off by a ball. The artillery behaved with 
their usual gallant and indomitable courage; one of the 
first of the artillery guns that attempted to cross the 
river Alma had one of the wheels of the gun carriage com- 
pletely destroyed by the shot from the here Fy 
while the officers and men were up to their in 
the water. Nothing daunted by their position, and the 
heavy fire kept up on them, they promptly set to work, 
and in an incredibly short space of time attached another 
wheel to the gun-carriage, and marched forward to the 
scene of action almost as soon as the others. One of the 
officers of the Royal Artillery killed in action was serving 
the gun as No. 3 gunner at the time he was killed. 

Tne Frencu Artittery.—The French Artillery 
seems to have greatly distinguished itself. A French 
officer writes:—‘The battery of Commandant de la 
Boussionére was exceedingly fine, when, towards the end, 
we aided the English by taking the Russians in flank. It 
fired with marvellous aim, extinguished the Russian bat- 
teries, and permitted the English to dash forward. The 
battery of Toussaint charged and opened fire on the tele- 
graph, within 400 métres of the Russian infantry, which 
fled at the aspect of its irresistible enthusiasm. General 
Bosquet, who was much engaged in the combat, declares 
and repeats that the artillery system of the Emperor is 
henceforward placed at a very high rank. He fought with 
12 pieces against 82 guns of the Russians, which could 
not hold against them. The Ottoman division had only 
2000 men engaged with the second French division on 
the enemy’s left. Their part was not so active a one as 
those brave soldiers would have desired, and General 
Bosquet had the greatest difficulty to make them remain 
in the position assigned to them. They only lost 230 
men killed and wounded.” 

Tue 95TH AND 23RD. —The 95th lost six officers killed 
and 12 wounded. It was the maiden fight of the 95th, 
and they well earned a name to inscribe on the colours, 
which are so riddled through and through as to render 
the word “ Derbyshire” difficult to be spelt. The greatest 
loss was in the Welsh Fusiliers. Great numbers of them 
were lying around the breastwork killed and wounded ; 
four captains, a major, and the colonel of this regiment 
were lying dead together—a ghastly sight! Those of 
our brave Guardsmen, 7th, 23rd, Highlanders, and 95th, 
poor fellows, in front of the breastwork, showed how 
fierce had been the assault. A corporal of the 23rd found 
himself alone in the enemy's battery, and actually 
bayoneted three men before assistance came to him. He 
was at once promoted to be sergeant, which we hope is 
only a step to further advancement. 

Tue Licut Drviston—Tue Guarps anp Hicu- 
LANDERS.— After the capture of the redoubt the Light 
Division followed up the hill, pouring in volley after 
volley after the retreating Russians. At this moment a 
compact column descended one of the hills. This was 
mistaken for a French division, and the firing on the part 
of the British ceased. When within musket range, this 
supposed French column deployed in line, and, before the 
error could be discovered, a fearful volley into 
the British ranks. Our loss here was frightful—the 
23rd Regiment was nearly annihilated, and six officers 
fell on the spot. The 7th Fusiliers were equally unfor- 
tunate. The Light Division was forced to give way, 
and the redoubt fell into the hands of the Russians once 
more. The Russians pursued, and it was at this point 
that the great charge of the Guards and the Highland 
Brigade was made. The Highlanders, says an eye- 
witness, behaved with distinguished courage. Their 
appearance, it is said, was so imposing that they seem 
to have been taken for cavalry, and a large square was 
formed to resist them. All our men had Minié rifles, 
and the Russians, in column, opposed to our Guards in 
line, were mowed down by our volleys; 600 out of 1000 
in one battalion fell. 

Tue 55TH AND THE BAronEt.—One correspondent 
states, that the 55th actually crossed bayonets with the 
Russians, but at one point it would appear as though 
neither musket nor bayonet did their work quick enough. 
The blood of the British was up; they clubbed their 
muskets and brained the enemy. The Muscovites fled 
in disorder. The officers who were taken prisoners said 
they could not stand the tremendous onslaught of our 
people; they always knew we were soldiers, 
but had no idea we were such “ devils.” 

A Sercrant or THE Guarps.—A colour-sergeant 
of the Guards, writing an account of his adventures says: 
“My dear sir,—You cannot imagine the horrors and 
carnage. I had the colours, and my officer and com~ 
rades (right and left) wounded, but your ‘small servant 
never touched. Missed one 241b. shot by politely 
bowing, which knocked off the cap of the sergeant in 
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violent fancy to his coat, was about to divest the supposed 





the rear of me.” Sergeant Davis is, in fact, a fine, stal- 














wenty-two stone; 80 that. his description of himself as 
pre small servant.” must not be taken literally. 

‘fue Conours oy THe Scots Fusizrer Guarps. 
~The colours of the Scots Fusilier Guards had twenty- 
six bullets through them. The staff of the colours:-was 
brekem; but Mr. Lindsay held fast. A private in the 
Guards had a button of his: coat struck in the centre by 
a Minié rifle ball; the button, partially entering, caused 
a severe contusion of the rib, but saved his life One 
of our poor fellows was: struck by a cannon ball at the 
moment of raising his hand; the ball drove the hand 
and arm right through the body. 

A Rosstan Love-Letrer.—A medical officer says: 
‘* & letter I took from the pocket of a Russian officer I 
sent to the admiral, thinking it might contain some 
useful information, but the interpreter has discovered 
it was only a love-letter from the mistress of one of the 
officers, wishing him a speedy over the enemy, 
and a quick return to: her arms. dream, however, 
will not: be realised ; he was shot through the heart.” 

Tue Russtans AFTER THE BAtTLE.—The Russians 
who crowded the field in all the contortions of the last 
agony were. principally soldiers of the 16th and 32nd 
regiments. Beyond the battery was a scene of utter 
Muscovite rout, very few English having fallen after 
its destruction; the ground was covered with dead, 
dying, and wounded ; arms and knapsacks lying about in 
the wildest confusion. The Russians were buried outside 
the mounds; the English and French imside. Many of 
our dead were buried within the fieldwork by the Rev. 
H. P. Wright, principal chaplain to the expedition, and 
the remainder will be buried to-morrow. 

Tae Saitors anp Tas Muscovite Boors.—All 
the Russian soldiers wore long boots, which our blue- 
jackets prize, and each man took a pair. The mode of 
measuring was somewhat novel. The sailors sat down, 
and placed the soles of their shoes in opposition with 
those of the dead, when, if the length corresponded, the 
Muscovite was speedily unbooted. 

Paice NaroLteon.—Prince Napoleon, it appears had 
a:marrow eseape. While the sharpshooters of his divi- 
sion were endeavouring to dislodge the Russian infantry, 
a.cannonball was seen bounding along, and was about to 
fall exactly on the group among which the prince was 
standing. General Thomas, who had seen it fall, and 
perceived its direction, cried out, “Take care, Mon- 
seigneur!” The prince gave his horse the spur, and 
succeeded in turning him aside in time to allow the ball 
te pass, which broke the leg of Military Sub-Intendant 
Leblanc, who was standing close behind the spot from 
which the prince had removed. M. Leblanc was so 
badly wounded as to be obliged to suffer amputation. 

Ow tHE Marci ro Baraxtava.—Tue WeaTuer. 
—It is said, that of all the providential advantages with 
which the English and French armies have been blessed, 
none perhaps has been greater than the fine dry weather 
which has continued, with the exception of the first 
night, ever sinee the landing of the forces in the Crimea. 
The first night seemed as if to show to what discomfort, 
suffering, and sickness the invading army might be 
exposed by bad weather alone. Bivouacking in large 
open plains, without any protection, or amy means of 
eonnteracting the ill effects of rain and cold, disease 
must have spread through the ranks and dispirited the 
whole foree. But with the exception of that first night, 
the temperature has continued warm, the air dry, and, 
in short, the weather has been all that could be desired. 
It is true that. cholera has continued among the troops, 
but the fatigue and continued marching they have 
necessarily been exposed to, have rendered the com- 
parative small. number of cases a matter of surprise 
rather than otherwise. 

A VILLA NuAR THE BeeeK.—In the Valley of the 
Belbek are fine trees, good comfortable houses, hedges 
and walls of English neatness, while all around appears 
to be comfort and plenty. On entering one house a 
magnificent grand piano of Erard’s is open, the music 
still upon it, and seme fair performer appears to have 
been abruptly disturbed, for a recently plucked peach, 
and some slight articles of female attire have fallen close 

to the musie-steol. 

Av BaLaKLAvA.—Balaklava Creek is one of the most 
curious anchoragesimaginable. The shore of the Crimea 
rises gradually eastward, until about Balaklava it reaches 
a height of scarcely less than 1000 feet of perpendicular 
chalk rock. The creek is so narrow that it is scarcely 
perceptible at a couple of miles off. Two ruined Genoese 
fortifieations crown the entrance, which gradually en- 
larges itself into a space where a score of ships can lie, 
with water deep enough for the largest line-of-battle ship. 
At the right-hand side of the entrance is the village of 
Balaklava, a few hundred houses, and at the bottom of 
the bay is another village, near to which some French 
troops are now encamped; a few hundred of our own 
men are also distributed in different places, the rest being 
some miles off, in the direction. of Sebastopol. The in- 
habitants, who at first had left their houses, are gradu- 
ally returning. Several of the transports carrying the 
siege guns have already been towed in and are diseharg- 
ing, As the-transports lie quite close to the shore, the 
guns, lowered on barges provided with a kind of draw- 
bridge, have only a few yards to go. A dozen sailors. 
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and artillerymen put their shoulders to it, and the huge | portfolio of Menschikoff, that he was perfeetly 
machine is landed. A dozen horses take the place of the | formed as to all that took place at. Varna,. He 
sailors, and the cannon is moved towands Sebastopol. | his master ‘ that he had allowed. usto. Wrolete, 
The greatest difficulty is to get the transports into the in order to drive us back inte the sea, berkeley 
bay, om account of the narrowness of the entrance. | case the formidable pesition of the. Alms weak name 
Steamers are towing them in one by one. A. dozen are detain us three weeks.’ He added, that if we fomed 
already landed (12 o'clock). The shore teems with | at onee on the Alma, nothing would remain, 
specimens of nearly every corps of the allied armies, from | open to us the gates of Sebastopol. But. his Sxeep ty, 
the colossal Highlanders down to the little vivandiéres, | in the lines of the Alma was extreme, We ones 
whose steps Jack is eagerly following with his spyglass. | the day in placing the wounded in the vessels. “pent, 
Camels, oxen, mules, and horses of every shape amd size | burying the dead. The Russian wounded are and in, 
help to animate the scene. At the entrance of Sebastopol | like ours, and we bury their dead. A Russian bomcat 
the gunboat Arrow, in company with a French and Eng- | or coat alone indicates their graves. It is impossible tp 
lish steamer, has been trying her new guns. She fired | be less able than the Russian generals are, If jg 
several shots, but it was not ascertained whether they | moment to point out their faults, but they arise 
were successful or not. The northernmost shore battery | radically false ideas as to the employment a 
of Sebastopol, which carries very heavy guns, opened her | arms in the field of battle. Let us, however, 
fire on her, splashed the waters at her bows and stern, but | justice to their soldiers ; there were lines of prea 
failed to touch her. ‘The batteries of Fort Constantine | of their 33rd Regiment who were only separated. from 
and the harbour batteries could not be provoked to fire,| our Zouaves by small enclosures. The 
in spite of the beld approach of the diminutive Arrow. | whom I have seen were almost all lying on their muskets, 
The fortifications of Sebastopol to the north appear to be | They had that smiling face which death, when it isin. 
but. a single loopholed aud embrasured wall, without any | stantaneous, generally oecasions. I saw g dying man: 
outworks. with his hands clasped, and praying with ‘uch fervour 
Preven Orrsions ov THE Exoiisu Troops.—Za | that it caused a tear to spring to my eye. The per 
Presse says :—'‘ The victory of the Alma has been sternly | Wretch fancied, perhaps, that he was-about to 
gained. These are no longer our African affairs, says | palm of martyrdom, and he no doubt prayed for hinvexs. 
General Thomas, it was a battle as in the days of the|cutioner. A sentiment of terror was seen 
first empire. For two hours the Russians were immoy-| the wounded when we approached them, and they only 
able. ‘The hail of projectiles that fell on them made no | recovered their confidence after a few minutes, andafer 
void in their ranks; the moment a man was struck down | We had offered them drink. I did not hear 
his place was instantly filled up. It was the same im-| complain; most expired without saying awork The 
movable force our fathers sustained so often on all the | English, so to speak, fought a separate battle. Weds 
battle-fields of the empire, and which made Marshal Ney | 2ot know the details of it, but we saw them far off ay 
say, it was not enough to kill a Russian, you must give | cending with regular step a glacis in which was amen 
him a push after to make him fall. But the enemy was | trenchiment full of artillery. In the evening the fiekbof: 
obliged to give ground before the rapidity of our move- | battle was covered with sailors from the fleets, and they 
ments and the impetuous dash of our intrepid soldiers. | displayed almost childish joy.” 
The three armies rivalled each other in bravery and bold- Dress or THE Russtan OFricens:—La Preme states: 
ness, but we must specially mention the 3rd French divi- | « [¢ has been remarked that not one Russian offeer wore 
sion, and particularly the Zouaves, the regiment of) the marks of his rank during the battle; alll had-put on 
marines, the English 95th,the Highlanders, and the 23rd | the soldier's great coat. This measure was ordered by 
Welsh Fusiliers. No language can adequately deseribe | the Emperor himself, who had seen how his officers were 
their deeds. If we had in front of us the most formidable pieked off at the Danube by the crack marksmen in the 
position, the English had before them thie bulk of the| O¢toman army. This sort of disguise has given rise to 
Russian army. They marched at slow'time up to the| some singular mistakes. The Vulcam had om board 
enemy with a calm, a coolness perfeetly heroic, positively | General Gonikoff and his nephew, a major, who would 
just as if they had filed off before the Queen in Hyde | have been always treated as a private if # hussar iad 
Park. The sustained and well-directed fire of the-enemy | not revealed his high rank. At the Prench hospital of 
made, therefore, terrible ravages in their ranks, until | pera an identical circumstance occurred. They discovered 
the moment they rushed on and charged with the} an officer among the soldiers, and hastened to place him 
bayonet. Our troops on the contrary, advanced at double | among his brother officers in a special room. 
quick pace the moment they came within musket-range ; | to the regulation for distributing the prisoners, General 
many of our soldiers, also, the Zouaves the first, threw | Gonikoff will be surrendered when cured to the French 
off their knapsacks, that they might get quicker at the | Aqmiral. The English have on board the Agamemnon 


Russians. It is grievous to be obliged to add that a| General Tchetchanoff, with several other officers, amongst 
large number of the wounded English are in a nearly | whom there are two Moldavians.” 


hopeless state. On the evening of the 20th the Marshal, : ‘s 
, 2 ¥ ired ‘ Sr. ARNAUD AND THE 557TH.—On the 19th, aflerss 
pits a8 tate ste) repelved to: the cnenping quownd of he) ns of an hour, a halt took place for five minutes, 


23rd Welsh Fusiliers and the 95th of the line. He wished : : : 

to shake hands with the brave officers that survived, and po ry See ay Peart Ge sen gee 

loudly congratulate them on the glorious part they had ae : ‘of the. 

taken in the victory of the Alma. a number of French officers, rode alang the yy the. 

’ 1 >. a t i 

There seems to be some discrepancy in the various idee iedlid edad” eit caaall My Pong 

accounts as to whether the British division attacked too | the air with three thundering English cheers. Itwms 

early or too late. Both opinions are stated. On this good omen. As the Marshal passed the 55th Regimat. 

point a correspondent of the Presse says :—‘‘ The left |p, exclaimed, “ English, I hope you will 

was composed, as I have already said, of the English. day!” “Hope!” pe 1 Re a voice from the ranks, 

Though starting at the same time with ourselves, the] « sure you know we will!” 


English did not advance so rapidly as we. Their sang- ‘ , 
JSrowi, their natural coolness, did not forsake them even MausHaL St. Annaup.—The nt 
at this solemn moment. They arrived under the fire of Arnaud is regretted. by every le before 
the enemy as if they were on parade. Their manceuvres his. heroic struggles aguas ~~ adn cop, Heuvane 
were executed with as much precision and regularity as has sunk have excited t Ais a: but remained om hone 
if they had been in the Campo San Floriano, at Malta. dying during the battle of Alma; sorted by two orl 
But these movements were not made with sufficient back twelve hours, at last repr 
rapidity. Our right and centre were already seriously bies. At length, on the wy a: tok army, and 
engaged when the English opened their fire; and during resigned the command 8 te pom in. 
this time the artillery of the Russian right directed a farewell to the ent 7 os ay bye sa hes , 
crushing cannonade upon the Third Division. The order of the day. Every = po eet be 
English army suffered a very heavy loss. There was to Rim, and Ba & to have i xg oa that his widow is 
something really heroic in the steadiness with which our buried at the Inv alides. i = ~~ Monitewr, ix 
brave allies marched against the enemy ; but it is indis- to be created Duchess of 4 me All F od. will 
putable that they would have lost fewer men if their | POUNCMS his death, says:— h Es i 
pace had been more rapid.” — to the deep say by oa = be joy coud 
The following is given by the Presse from a Constan- rag ones en he tek Having such 
tinople letter :—‘ An immense number of acts of bravery 2 be services, Marshal St. Arnaud succumbs at the vay 
might be mentioned ; but at present I will only relate an he had acquired, by the expedition of 
that of a non-commissioned officer of the English army. | Cyimea and the signal victory of the ‘Alma, glosiaat 
An English soldier had to fix a camp-flag, to indicate} (aims to the gratitude of the country.” The Baits. 
to the division which was coming up the position to| Government through Lord Cowley, has 
oceupy. A Russian left his ranks, and running up to| tne Emperor a strong expression of regret 
the Englishman, shot him, and was carrying off the flag, | goath. d Lord Cowley, adds his personal 
when a non-commissioned English officer rushed forward, stating that “to know Marshal St. Amaud 
attacked the Russian, and with his revolver killed him. | },.. him, for the courteous affability of ‘his 
He then returned to his ranks with the flag he had re- ‘engi nnd lien remarkable than his intrepid bra 
covered, but a fire of musketry from the Russians had| 6.14 of battle.” St. Arnaud was born im 
been opened upon him, and at the moment when he was| nq was in the army under Louis xvu. 
close to his comrades with the flag in his hand, he fell | pu he resigned. and came to England, 
dead, pierced with seven balls. till the revolution of 1830, when he “ 
The Constitutionnel publishes the journal of a French | and again entered the army. He was with 
officer of the events of the battle of the Alma up| at Fort de Blaye where the Duchesse 
to the 28th ult. The following is an extract :—* It| prisoned, and attracted the notice Marshal 
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= ,,and was appointed to the command | 














rapidly. “There has been a great want of proper medical assis- | wounded men were being landed and carried there as we 

¢ of Constantine, which in 1849 he com-| tance; the wounded were left, some for two nights, the | crossed to visit it, and we found that the most recent 

in 1861 he commanded one of the| whole for one, on the field. From the battle they have been | arrivals had been g there. There were a con- 

subdued. Fsench be Alguri bundled on board ship by 600 and 700, without any medical | siderable number of fever and cholera patients, and many 

campaigns of the French in err: attendant. There were no proper means for sanneving the | hundred wounded, who had on! been’ disernbarked that 

(gies the Kabyles, He aan = ror — wounded from the field. {ft had not been for Admiral | morning and tha.day before, . The’ doctore end surgeons are, 

the rank of lieutenant-general, and a ©“'| Lyons and the in-shore squadron, I know not what would | I regret to say, very few, indeed quite insufficient for the 
oc. Louis Napoleon, by whom he was made} jive happened. He and the sailors of his squadron have | great number of patients; and, though they are i 

Jioister of War. In 1852 he was created a Marshal, | behaved nobly; I cannot describe to you all they have done. | in their attentions, it is quite ipeatsle ed thon an teond 

and afterwards Grand Ecuyer to the Emperor. | The seamen and marines, with oars and hammocks, brought | to such numbers. On the field of battle the naval doctors 

pon he-rese from the rank of “ Chef de Batal- | the wounded to the beach, placed them on board the trans- | rendered very grext- services, anda good ion of the 

to that of Marshal of France. He was twice} ports, and tended them like nurses; officers and all took | wounded were brought down to Constanti in charge of 

oe Seretiont” Cool Detcen, Drastond, Mere-—in fish, ll the] bave bont's very great leit dtakdiied cttssionee fs Tam 


; have been a very great lack of medical attendance, for I am 
captains, with Lyons at their head, were indefatigable; and | informed from a very good souree, that though most of the 
yet remember that there were two divisions of the army that | steam-frigates and smaller ships have their ion of 
had scarcely lost one man, and might have done something | medical officers, scarcely any of the Nine-of bathe chips have 
for the wounded. The number of lives which have been | their full complement. The medical men at Seutari com- 


Tae TeRKs AT Atm a.—There is searcely amy men- 
of the Turks during the battle in any of the de- 
spatches The truth is, that the division to which they 

attached was not called on to join in the attack, 


wee It is, how- 


¥ 


; searcely; if at all, under fire. sacrificed by the want of yer arrangements and neglect | plained of the smallness of their number, and the-u i 
sod arn they did good service in harrassing the | Must be very considerable. Pithe French, onthe other hand, | ibility of attending to the crowds of "sick and bo 
fe, satel Russians, and they had a loss of about managed admirably. I believe the whole of their wounded | have, however, reason to believe that this will soon be 
retreat of o-. were brought in immediately after the battle. Priests and | remedied, as I know that the Turkish authorities have 
980 kiled.and woun medical officers were everywhere. Tie general officers, | fied their readiness to do everything in their 





Tus ARISTOCRACY IN THE Batrie.—The Earl of 
Listowel’s son, Lerd Ennismore, of the Fusilier Guards, 
js reported as wounded severely, and the earl’s brother, 

the 


in this 
Canrobert included, and officers of every grade, were super- | emergency; indeed, | am assured that they ion beloved 
intending the removal of those who had fallen. Mules with | exceedingly well. A regiment is in waiting at the Seu 
> j * 4 cok 4 tari 
slung seats and beds were employed in conveying the | landing, and Turkish soldiers carry up the wounded Eng- 
Bon. C. Hare, of the 7th Fusiliers, has met | = oe oo all = Lag ye saw — % 1 | lishmen to the hospitals.” 
' Tm. Monek, | Went everywhere, deterinined to judge for myself. ‘Ten ¥ > a fi 
a similar casualty. a ee ie baer | medical officers have just arrived from England, Les it is to A correspondent of the Times, writing from Con- 
abo of the ee eupens-e0: Vinccans Saaaty SS - be hoped that they will do something towards remedying the | stantinople on 28th ultimo, says :— 
‘far Portsmouth ), who was killed = the head of his Com~ | negleet which has hitherto distinguished our died staff. “The manner in which the sick and wounded have been 
pay, Was a great favourite in the ith, and will be! po’ add to our misfortunes, the Fourth Division was en- | treated is worthy only of the savages of Dahomey. The 
deeply regretted. Lieut. the Hon. C. Crofton, of the camped on an old encamping ground of the Russians; the | Suiferings on board the Vulean were bad enough. ” There 
who was wounded, is eldest son of Lord | cholera has consequently broken out with great violence | Were 300 wounded, and 170 cholera patients, and these were 
Qtofton, and grandson to the late Lord Anglesey. He | among them.” | attended to by four surgeons, The scene is described as 
nour to her Maj before his entrance ; : | terrible. The w sei ‘ : 
a, velo year i the 23rd Pusiliens, A medical officer of the navy writes:— | } picked phage ey Somer _ 4 of > temper 
Arthur Williams Wynn, who lost his life in the but the surgeons shook them off. Numbers aerived at 
eatlict, was cousin of Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn, Sentari without having been touched by @ surgeon since 
fet, MP, and son of the late Right Hon. C. W. they fell pierced by Russian bullets on the slopes of the 
Sir William Young, of the 23rd, who was also Bp oes ere ant oe nn eee 
a ’ a as they were lifted out of the boats to be carried t 
anog the killed, was the lineal descendant of Sir John hospital, where, fortunately, surgical aid may ge Hh Rly 
Yomg, who accompanied Mary Queen of Scots, as her Bat all other horrors sink into insignificance compared with 
@iamberlain, on her return from France to Seotland, in the state of the unfortunate passengers by the Colombo. 
11. He was just twenty-one years of age, had been This vessel left the Crimea on the morning of the 24th. 
about four years In the service, and was married only most formidable surgical operations. You may judge how W ounded men were being placed on beard for two days 
afew weeks before his embarkation for the seat of war. | expeditiously we had to get through things when I mention before she sailed, and when she weighed anchor she carried 
lord Chewton is wounded. He is the eldest son of | that I extracted 23 balls in less than three hours. Dress- | the following numbers :—27 wounded officers, 422 wounded 
the Earl of Waldegrave, and is a captain in the Scots | ings were out of the question. Our surgical bivouaes were soldiers, und 104 Russian prisoners—in all 553 
FeslierGaards. Lieutenant the Hon. H. Annesley, of readily known by the number of legs and arms strewn | About half of the wounled had received surgical assistance 
, is@ younger brother of Lord Annes- ry 7 Pavey of ~ labours. Indeed, ; cannot liken | before they were put on board. To supply the wants of 
Rg y 1 ven rs e fi battle fi days after the tight to anythin 
Horace Cust, of the Coldstream Guards, is the field of battle for the twoday 8 yung 





“Por the past two days I have been literally in a sea of 
blood, as I have been employed attending on the wounded 
Russians on the battle-field of Alma. No description I 
could give would realise the horrors of war—the dead, the 
dying, horses, guns, carriages, péle-méle—headless trunks, 
bodies minus arms or legs, mutilation of every sort and 
kiud,—that my blood almost freezes at the recollection. 
Every available hut was improvised into an operating 
theatre, and under every disadvantage we performed the 
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this mass of misery were four medical men, one of whom 

key. Captain | better them am, abetten, was the surgeon of the ship,—sufficiently employed in look- 

He ing after the crew, who at this place ani season are seldom 
free from sickness. The ship was literally covered with 
prostrate forms, so as to be almost unmanageable. The 
officers could not get below to find their sextants, and the 
run Was made at hazard. The vessel was at sea twelve 
hours longer through this mischance. The worst cases 
were p on the upper deck, which in a day or two 
became a mass of putridity. The neglected gunshot wounds 
bred maggots, which crawled in every direction, infectin 
the food of the unhappy beings on board. The potrid 
animal matter caused such a stench that the officers and 
crew were nearly overeoine, and the captain is now ill from 
the effects of the five days’ misery. the blankets, to 
the number of 1500, have been thrown overboard as. useless. 
Thirty men died during the voyage. The surgeons worked 
as hard as possible, but could do little among so many, and 
many an unfortunate fellow first came under a medical 
man’s hand on his arrival at Scutari, six days after the 
battle. It is an ungracious task to find fault and to speak 
of the shortcomings of meu who do their utmost, but an 
unfortunate neglect has occurred since the arrival of the 
steamer, Forty-six men have been left on board for two 
days, when by some extra exertion they might have been 
sately placed in the hospital, The vessel is. quite i 
but a large number of men will be immediately em 
to clean and fumigate her, and thus avoid the danger of 
typhus, which geuerally arises in such conditions, Two 
transports were towed by the Colombo, and their state was 
nearly as bad. 

No blame is due to the medical men or the officers in com- 
mand, They work early and late, are worn and harrassed, 
and feel as much pity as any one for the unfortunate dyin 
creatures; but our whole medical system is. shamefully ade 
The worn-out pensioners who were brought out as.an ambu- 
lance corps are totally useless, and not only are surgeons not 
to be had, but there are no dressers and nurses to carry out 
the surgeon's directions, and to attend on the sick during 
the interval between his visits. Here the French are great 
our superiors. Their medical arrangements are ext 
good, their surgeons more numerous, aad they have alse the 
nelp of the “ Sisters of Chasity,” who have aceompanied the 
expedition in incredible numbers. These devoted women 
are excellent nurses, and perform for the sick and wounJed 
all the offices whiclf could be rendered in the most complete 
hospitals. We have nothing. The men must attend on 
each other, or receive no relief at all.” 


the only officer of the Household Brigade who fell. 
msacousin of the young Earl Brownlow. 


Hon. Perey Egerton Herbert one in the back of the neck. 


‘The former gallant officer, as is well known, represents 


Westminster; the latter, Ludlow. 


THE WOUNDED. 


With the triumphs of a successful battle, there 
mst be mingled the pain attendant on 
hhowing of the fearful sufferings of the wounded and 

Itis to be feared that in the present instance 

sufferings have been aggravated by a defi- 
titney of everything that was necessary to mitigate 
‘tem. The following extracts are taken from 
‘Yetiows sources : — 


“tis with feclings of surprise and anger that the public 
learn that no sufficient preparations have been made for 
care of the wounded. Not only are there not 

Sorgeons—that, it might be urged, was unavoid- 

~ not only ave there no dressers and nurses—that might 


tem for which no one is to blame; but 

~~ be said when it is known that there is not even 
to make bandages for the wounded? The greatest 
@Mmiseration prevails for the sufferings of the unhappy 
fumates of i, and every family is giving sheets and old 
to supply their wants. But why could not this 
foreseen waut have been supplied? Can it be said 
battle of the Alma has been an event to take the 
erly surprise ? Has not the expedition to the Crimea 
the talk of the last four months! And when the Turks 

Up to our use the vast barracks to form a hospital and 
Was it-not on the ground that the less of the English 

Was sure to be considerable when engaged in so dau- 
Menterprise? And yet, after the troops have been 
inthe country, there is no preparation <3 the 
operations! Not only are the men kept, 

‘sine cases, for a week without the hand of a sited 
: near their wounds—not only are they left to 
agony, unheeded and shaken off, though catehing 
"atthe surgeon whenever he makes his rounds 
fetid ship, but now, when they are placed in the 
building, where we were led to aod. that every- 
Was ready which could ease their pain or facilitate 
Tecovery, it is found that the commonest appliances of 
sick ward are wanting, and that the men must 

the: medical staff of the Buitish army having 
that old rags are necessary for the dressing of 
If Parliament were sitting some notice would pro- 
taken of these facts, which are notorious, and have 
Tach, Concern ; as it is, it rests with the Government 
inquiries into the conduct of those who must have 


‘A their duty.” 
Raval officer of the Agamemnon writes:— 











My assistant for compressiu 


Amongst 
the wounded is the Earl of Errol, who is, in virtue of 
his office of high constable, the first subject in Scotland | 
aftr the blood-royal. Two members of Parliament had | 
namow exeapes—Sir De Lacy Evans having received a 
severe contusion in the right shoulder, and Colonel the 


| arteries was the first passer-by, and when his nerve fuile 

him I had to wait until some one else came up. I will not 
say much for the result of my amputations, as directly one 
was concluded I laid him on a bed of hay or straw, and 
left him to the vis medicatriz nature. In the redoubts 
|} the Russian dead lay literally heaped on each other 
| Nearly all the balls I extracted were Minié ones. Report 
| says there were 47,000 Russians on the field. They held 
| the most formidable position any army could oecupy; 
but the bulldog courage of our troops overcame everything, 
and in five hours they were masters of every commanding 

sition, and the Russian hosts were in full retreat, Noone, 

believe, knows the Russian loss. I counted myself more 
than 400 Russians dead in less than three acres, and the 
wounded were beyond my calculation. Their supplications, 
| as I passed through them, were Senatenatiigiaateas I had 
attended one there were twenty unintelligible supplications 
from those around me to give them my surgical aid. Our 
soldiers behaved in the most humane manner towards the 
wounded. I wish I could-say as much for the Turks, The 
latter attacked the retreating Russian army, and those that 
were not killed by their fire they bayonetted, and cried 
‘Sinope!’ to them, Our army remained at Alma for two 
days after the action to attend to the wounded, and when 
they left there were many of the enemy still unoperated upon. 
We have sent down there to-day a line-of-battle ship to look 
after the rest, but I fear death will have played sad havoc 
among them. The Russians never look after their wounded, 
and on our march here (only five miles) we fell in with 500 
wounded Russian soldiers.” 


A private letter from an officer states :— 


“ We have got to Scutari at last, but I thought we should 
not have — any men at all, as the men kept during the 
voyage, quickly dying of their wounds ; there were only three 
surgeons on board to dress and look after 600 men. My dear 
fellow, England has a great deal to answer for, in not having 
sufficient medical men to attend the wounded soldiers, who 
risked their lives and bled for their country’s honour, I 
never had my arm looked at by a doctor from the day I re- 
ceived the wound till yesterday, but, thank God, from 
previous experience, I was able to look after it myself, and 
the wounds of others also. During our stay on board the 
ship many a bright man lost his life through want of medical 
attendance. We threw about 80 or 100 overboard coming 
down the Black Sea ; but it is just as bad at Seutari. We dis- 
embarked on the 26th, and we have had neither tea, rations, 
nor anything, except 4]b. of bread.” 


Another writes:— 


Yesterday L paid another visit to the hospital at Scutari, 
The great barrack, which lies about a hundred yards from 
the hospital, has been got ready for sick and wounded. I 
found the wounded at the hospital; they lay along the ves- 
tibules, as well taken care of as it were possible to desire. 
Being anxious to find a wounded officer with whom I was 
acquainted, the whole of this vast edifice had to be searched 
before I could find him, which enabled me to see every part 
of it, ‘There were not many sick at the hospital, the greater 
part of the fever and cholera patients having been placed in | 
the other building, which was formerly a barrack. Sick and | 








CHOLERA IN THE CRIM@A. 
Ir would appear from the account of the same autho- 
rity that the cholera continues its ravages. He 
says:— 

“The most melancholy part of the whole campaign.is * 
fearful ravage made by cholera and fever. The epidemy 
said to increase daily ; and, though this may be an exagge- 
——e Seasen that whenever the noone 
to sudden c. te rature a great 
The disease increased “aber the disembarcation, and the 
exposure to wind and raim on the night of the 14th esused 
the deaths of many.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR. 

Me Sebastopol.—Mr. Wyld, of Charing-cross, has 
jun wiledaha toxy cate map of Sebastopol and the 
surrounding country, on which the position of the allied 
army may be easily and accurately traced. 

The Battle of the Alma.—A lithograph drawing of the 
battle of the Alma has been produced by Messrs. Maclure, 
Macdonald, and MacGregor, of Walbrook. 








TITE FALSE REPORT OF THE CAPTURE OF 

SEBASTOPOL. 
Tre source from whence the false report first origi- 
nated has been discovered. It was at first suspected 
that some unprincipled speculators in Bucharest and 
Vienna had fabricated the news; but the following 
passage in a letter of the 25th, received by the Ost 
Deutsche Post from Constantinople, clears up the 
mystery :— 

** At sunset a report spread with the rapidity of lightning 
through the city that a steamer had just brought the news 
of the taking of Sebastopol by the Allies. It has, however, 
been discovered that the author of this ‘little joke’ is M. 
So nmariva, the correspondent of L’Impartial de Smyrne. 
‘The effects of this silly falselood were, however, tremendous.” 





THE PRIME MINISTER AT ABERDEEN. 


Ox Monday last the citizens of Aberdeen were 
enabled to obtain the Prime Minister’s presence at 
what is called the inauguration of his own picture in 
the Town-hall. An address was presented, highly 
eulogistic of Lord Aberdeen’s services to his nation 
and country, and expressing great confidence in his 
ability, liberality, and spotless integrity as a Minister, 
paying “a hearty tribute of approval to his policy at 
home and abroad, while placed in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, and harrassed by theattacks of unscrupu- 
lous opponents,” declaring, that with those attacks 
his countrymen had no sympathy, and concurring in 
the sentiment of another great statesman, that the 
highest eulogy of a British Minister is his having 
been actuated by the love of peace; they appreciated 
his lordships’s ceaseless efforts to avert from this 
great empire the horrors of war, while preserving its 
honour untarnished; and they did justice to the un- 
paralleled promptitude and vigour with which, after 
war became inevitable, our great armaments, both 
by sea and land, were despatched to their respective 
fields of action. 

Lord Aberdeen, while expressing his pleasure at 
his cordial reception, declared that the address was 
couched in terms above his deserts, for, said he, 

“Although I yield to none of my predecessors in 
office, and shall yield to none who may follow me, in the 
earnest desire and honest wish to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of this country, still, when I consider the 
means which are n to give effect practically to 
this desire, I cannot but speak with feelings of deep 
humility. You have been pleased in this address to 
refer to the portrait which I now see before me, and 
which you have done me the honour to place on these 
walls. My Lord Provost, if I refer with feelings of 
some pride to the fact that your vote was passed and the 
work executed at a time when I held no political office, 
still it is with equally gratifying feelings that I find my 
conduct in office has not been such as to diminish those 
friendly feelings which induced you to confer this dis- 
tinction upon me. Gentlemen, I greatly value this ad- 
dress; and good reason is there that I should do so. 
First, it is presented to me in the locality where I am 
best known, and you are aware that this is a test which 
it has always been considered somewhat difficult to meet ; 
but especially I value itas coming from a body of men 
who have every claim to my greatest respect and 
honour.” 

He then referred to the advance made by the city 
of Aberdeen, not “by royal favour, or the special 
protection of any Government, but by the industry, 
intelligence, and integrity of its citizens.” When he 
was last in that hall it was on the occasion of the 
freedom of the city being conferred on Sir Robert 
Peel. Then, said Lord Aberdeen, 


“‘T well remember, on that occasion, the unanimous 
and the enthusiastic feeling with which you conferred on 
him the honour of your freedom. Since that time it has 
pleased her Majesty to place me in the position which he 
occupied for several years, to his own immortal honour 
and with incalculable advantage to his country. I am 
sure I need not say how utterly hopeless and vain it 
would be in me were I to presume to expect to establish 
the same claims to public gratitude as he has done, or to 
carry into effect such measures as he accomplished; but 
at the same time I may be permitted humbly to hope 
that the recollection of his example and of his friendship 
may not altogether be without its fruits. Gentlemen, 
when it pleased her Majesty to place me in the situation 
in which I now have the honour to stand, I thought it 
my duty, briefly and generally, but explicitly, to de- 
clare the principles on which the t, at the 
head of which I was placed, would be carried on. I 
have seen no reason to swerve from these prin 

is 


or 
from that declaration. On the contrary, it is to these 





THE LEADER. 
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principles that I desire to adhere. No doubt our first 
great object naturally was to maintain and to extend 
the financial and commercial system of my late lamented 
friend, which at that time had been recently established ; 
but, gentlemen, that has now become superfluous work. 
There is no occasion now for any one to constitute him- 
self a champion or defender of the commercial system of 
Sir Robert Peel, for, at least in this country, that system 
has been universally adopted. Even by his enemies it 
is avowedly and professedly adopted, or at least silently 
acquiesced in. I declared, too, that the main principles 
on which the measures of the Government would rest 
were the principles of Conservative progress. Now it 
has been attempted to cast doubt on the meaning of 
these terms, and it has been pretended that they are 
vague, and not easily intelligible. Now, what I mean 
by that expression is this, that while the great institu- 
tions of the country, and the fundamental principles of 
the constitution shall be religiously preserved, I would 
nevertheless fearlessly carry the hand of reform into 
every department of the State. I am satisfied it is only 
on these principles that any Government can long exist 
in this country or deserve the support of the people. We 
have endeavoured to act on these principles to a con- 
siderable extent, and I may look back with satisfaction 
to measures which have been cerried for the advantage 
of the public at large, and which appear to me to merit 
the approbation of the country. Even in the last session 
of Parliament, although from circumstances of a peculiar 
nature it was not possible to give full development to 
the projects of her Majesty’s Government, nevertheless 
various measures were carried—commercial, fiscal, and 
legal,—all of which were fraught with advantage to the 
general public, and, in ordinary times, would have been 
considered to furnish materials for public thanks, and 
occupation sufficient for a session of Parliament.” 


He then referred to the question of the war. 


“Tt is true, also, that, on that occasion, I felt it my 
duty to declare that the policy of the Government was a 
policy of peace. I believe it will be admitted that to 
that policy we have endeavoured to adhere. Nay, more, 
I am satisfied that the great and universal support we 
now meet with throughout the country in the war in 
which we are engaged, is due to the belief that we 
sincerely did our utmost to avoid the calamities of war. 
The moment it became necessary to declare war, I then, 
although I can truly say that I clung to the hope of 
peace with an almost desperate tenacity—still, when war 
became inevitable, I declared that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, it should be carried on with the utmost vigour 
and energy of which the Government was capable. 
Gentlemen, perhaps the moment is not inopportune to 
ask whether that pledge has been fulfilled? If, gentle- 
men, you will only consider what has been done in the 
course of six short months, I think you will admit that 
this country never made an exertion at all comparable 
with that which she has just made. An army has been 
collected, and transported from the shores of this country, 
such as never left them in preceding history—an army 
such as the Duke of Wellington never commanded, and 
appointed in all its parts in a manner which, humanly 
speaking, is calculated to insure its success. Gentlemen, 
conceive what the extent of preparation must have been 
when you are told that not less then 700 vessels were 
engaged in the same operation. The difficulties con- 
nected with it and the time required indispensably for 
such an undertaking must strike every man of common 
candour; and yet we hear people talk of delay, as if 
there had been delay! I will venture to say that such 
an effort as has now been made was never before in the 
history of the world made in so short a time.” 

On the recent events in the Crimea, he observed: 

“Our army has gone forth and has achieved its first 
great victory in conjunction with our gallant allies, our 
strict concord and union with whom have been fully 
established from the very first moment, and which hold 
out the most encouraging prospects to all Europe. 
We know not the details of this event, but they 
appear to me to be most important, and, I trust, decisive ; 
for, although by the natural impatience of the public, 


in which I myself partook, we were led to believe the | 


reports from different quarters of the consequences—the 
immediate consequences of this victory, which are now 
found not to be confirmed—still let us venture to hope 
that what has been reported without foundation may in 
a short time become reality. At the very moment in 
which I am now addressing you there is no reason not to 
hope that that event, which in the course of last week 
was erroneously reported, has now become a fact. I 
have said that the war would be continued with the 
utmost vigour and energy of which the country was 
capable, but in this I do not abandon a pacific policy. I 
believe that, to carry on the war! . this manner affords 
the best prospect of arriving at an early and a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. I believe that peace, although sought 
by different means, is sought as effectually, under present 
circumstances, by this course, as it would be by written 
negotiations, or diplomatic discussions. Let me observe 
that, in carrying on the war with this vigour and this 
energy, we have nevertheless done something to deprive 
war of its horrors, to humanise its operations, and to 
mitigate those atrocities with which it is inevitably 
accompanied. At the risk and at the sacrifice of some 
belligerent rights we have admitted the commerce of 





neutrals, and we have by our example 
privateering, a most dreadful relic of a barber ® 
and which the world will now never see 

I say, then, that they have endeavoured to midigns nt 
horrors of war even while carrying it on with the the 
vigour, and, in so carrying it on, I repeat, that I gen 
shall never lose sight of the only legitimate object be 
war, that of arriving at a stable, just, and honourable 
peace. Now, gentlemen, I will say that war, whe 
ceases to be a necessity, becomes a crime, . it 
sider any one who had prolonged the horrors of 
a single day, when it was in his power to make a just 
safe, and honourable peace, would be greatly 

the eyes of God and man.” grlty in 
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EARL GRANVILLE IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
been patronising our constitutional forces, He has 
at a review of the Staffordshire Yeomanry ~~ 
days ago, and dined with the officers. He 
to the toast of “Her Majesty’s Ministers,” 
coursed of the war, saying:— and de. 


“There is one feeling which I entertain strongly — 
that if her Majesty’s Ministers could reproach them. 
selves with the loss of those precious lives which have 
been sacrificed in the Crimea, by the reflection that 
had in the slightest way let slip any opportunity 
maintaining peace, I believe if they could have 
themselves the country never would have 
them. I believe that peace being no longer possible 
acted in unison with the opinion of all political 
in this country when they felt that the war 
vigorously carried on, not only for the maintenanc of 
the honour of this country—not merely for the setily 
ment of the present question, but with the hope of main. 
taining peace for many years to come. I believe I may 
say that the finest army has gone to the East which wy 
ever sent to a foreign country. Lord Raglan has unde 
his command 102 guns of very heavy calibre. Whe 
you compare these with the six guns which W 

was able to collect in battle array, it does show that s 
all events we have not fallen into that great error which 
characterised the Government of that day, when the 
greatest commander which this country ever knew was 
in command. I am almost afraid to state the great 
amount of ammunition which has been sent out. If [ 
were to state it to you it would almost sound like the 
tale of Baron Munchausen. I may, however, say that 
if it is all used it will actually wear out those 102 guns 
to which I have referred.” 

Government did not underrate the difficulties con- 
nected with the expedition to Sebastopol, but they 
believed it would be successful; and the victory 
already gained presaged something more. He went 
on;— 

“ Certainly it is not for me, nor any one else, to boss 
of success until it has been achieved. If we should nt 
be successful in the attempt, I believe that Government 
would ill understand the principal characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen should they be easily discouraged by any tem 
porary defeat. If, on the other hand, we should be succe- 
sful, I believe the Government will act only in accordance 
with the public feeling of the country, by showing that 
we must not rest on our oars, but that we must redouble 
our efforts to gain the victory; and I cannot help feeling 
that though it would be highly criminal in any Gover 
ment to be carried away by the excitement of military 
glory, of which, God knows, we have had enough is 
this country, and to refuse to make a peace when that 
peace could be made perfectly consistent with the honou, 
dignity, and interests of this country, and with the i 
terests of Europe and the cause of justice and humanity, 
yet on the other hand I do feel that if the horrors of war 
are unnecessarily prolonged by the enemy—if those te 
rible sacrifices of treasure which, even according to the 
resources of this country, are considerable, are rendered 
necessary, and if precious lives, both of our own soldiers, 
and, I will add, the soldiers of the enemy, are 
it must be felt that the rigour of the terms impel 
should be in proportion to the sacrifice 
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MURDERS IN HIGH AND LOW LIFE 
Art Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, Major Isham # 
residing with his brother. One day at dinner wee 
fearfully excited, and left the dining-room with 
in his hand. He was followed by Mr. Wood, his brother 
in-law, who endeavoured to er 
upon which he stabbed him three times 
and one of the thrusts dividing the brachial artery, 
Mr. Wood died from loss of blood shortly aftenatt 
Major Isham has been committed for trial. 


At Barford, near Nottingham, a man was found 
river Lea with his throat cut. 
met his wife, who had deserted 
deceased ; on which he attacked him, and 
seen fighting. Nothing was seen of either rhe 
till the next morning, when the body was 
short distance from the spot where they fought. 
suspected man is in custody. 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE. 


national balance-sheet continues to be satisfactory. 
statement for the Quarter is set forth in a new and 
form, which is henceforth to be adopted. 
Omitting the two supplementary items of Imprest Moneys 
Repayments, it will be found that, in the Ordinary 
ool of the Quarter, there is the large increase of 
ye e791—that, on the siz months ended Monday, the 
on the Ordinary Revenue is 654,257/.—and 

oer in the year ended on the same day, the increase is 
aan quater, the largest amount of augmentation, 
panely, 69,686/., occurs under the head of “ Property- 
? and that increase arises, of course, mainly from 
the higher rates of duty, and from the extension of the 
oof the tax so as to include Ireland. In the Excise, 
here is an increase of 354,912/., arising in a great mea- 
gare from the increased duty on malt. In the Post- 
office, the inerease is 108,000/.; and in the Stamps and 
Crown Lands the augmentation is, in each case, about 
19,0001. In the Customs, there is a comparatively small 
60,107/. ; and, remembering the operation of 


Ve 


1 
atl duty on tea—counteracted, it is true, to 
extent, by the increased duties on sugar—and also 
in mind the unexampled prosperity of the period 
of last year with which the present Quarter comes into 
qumparison—it will not fail to excite surprise that, in 
te midst of war and severe pestilence, the Customs 
has maintained itself with so much steadiness. 

When we turn to the comparative results of the first 
dix months of the current financial year—and this is a 
future of the new form entitled to particular praise—we 
fod that the increase on the Property-tax is 854,7902 ; 
athe Excise, 263,342/. ; on the Post-office, 236,0002 ; 
gpd on the Stamps, 41,748/. These results are all satis- 

particularly the increase under the head of 
_ department in which there have been no 

except such as were more calculated to diminish 
than to increase the gross returns. In the Customs, the 
decrease on the six months is 509,407/.; in the Taxes, 
$7,095; in the Crown Lands, 124,316/.; and in the 
Miscellaneous, 20,8052. These, it will be seen, comprise 
what is known as the Ordinary Revenue, and, as we have 
gid above, they show an increase under that head, for 
thesix months, of 654,257/. 

The third division of the return is also a new feature; 
ai it is a portion of the document which, for the first 
time, renders it easy to ascertain the real financial effect 
gpon the Treasury of the receipts from all sources, and 
df the payments of all kinds, during the quarter up to 
the close of which the statement is rendered. It appears 
that, during the quarter ended Monday, there was a 
total receipt of 18,446,413/., of which sum 15,870,096/. 
was derived under the usual heads of Revenue—leaving 
2,576,8171. obtained from sundry sources, principally, it 
will be seen, from the sale of Exchequer-bonds. The 

of all kinds have amounted to 20,906,995/. 
—or to 2460,582/. in excess of the receipts; and, as 
stated in the return, for that sum Deficiency-bills 
will have to be granted, and paid off out of the accruing 
teetipts of the quarter now commencing. This balance, 
however, of two millions is much less than the deficiency 
balance of the 5th July last, on which day the exact 
Overpayment was 3,148,091/.; and during the next 
three months, the further receipts under the increased 
heads of taxation, with the further instalments from the 
tale of Exchequer-bonds, will, in all likelihood, be suffi- 
Gat either to square the two sides of the next quarterly 
Seount, or, at all events, to reduce the debtor balance 
into a very small compass. 

On the whole, therefore, whether we look at the re- 

of this revenue return as regards the quarter, the 

tix months, the year, or the balance of the receipts and 

omer there is the most abundant reason to be satis- 
and thankful. 


ER 





OUR CIVILISATION. 

Amx weaver of Spitalfields, John Brindley by name, 
as brought to Worship-street Police Court for having 
batten his wife with a poker about the head, and at- 
tampting to stab her with a table knife. She appeared 
With her dress saturated with blood, which was stream- 
ag from a wound on the front of her head. The husband 
™s smoking with great unconcern and composure when 

into custody, and said the woman had fallen in a 
Gtuggle between them. 





Mary Sullivan and her husband paid a visit to their 
hntimate y 


friend Ellen Fleury. The ladies had an alter- 


M@tion, in the midst of which Mrs. Fleury stealthily ad- 


"iced behind Mrs. Sullivan and gave her a blow on the 
buck of the head with a heavy hammer, rendering her 
for some hours, and her life is in danger. 


Ata tavern in Ship-alley, Wellclose-square, Charles 
4 foreign seaman, got into a dispute with a man 
Name is not known, on which he seized a knife 

Tan a-muck at every one in the place, ending in 

the unknown man in the temple, who after- 

Waris died of the injury he had received. 


William Bailey, a merchant's clerk, aged 19, was 
hissing one 


fund day. Three days afterwards his body was 
tae the river near Lambeth. At the inquest, his 
stated, under pressure, that his son had been 


driven to despair by the conduct of his mother, who 
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neglected her home, and made away with her son’s 
clothes and his furniture to obtain drink. The son, on the 
day he was missed, left his mother in a state of fearful in- 
toxication, he being in great distress, and saying he could 
not “bear it any longer.” His great dread was that 
his mother, in one of her fits of drunkenness, would go 
to his place of business and disgrace him. Hence the 
“temporary insanity” which the coroner’s jury returned 
as their verdict. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Irving, the wife of a hatter in Black- 
friar’s, was in the Vauxhall-road about 12 o’oclock one 
evening, when George Brett, an engineer, as she alleged, 
addressed her, stated that he could be liberal with 107. 
and 202. notes, as he had just come from Australia ; but, 
finding corruption fail, tried indecent force, and was 
given into custody. Brett, however, called evidence to 
show that the “lady” had drunk ale with him in a 
public-house, and swore that she first accosted him and 
asked to be treated to wine and a cab to take her home, 
after which he was of course astounded at being charged 
with an indecent assault. The magistrate at Westmin- 
ster police-court believed Brett and dismissed the case. 





It appears that at Ramsgate young ladies are taught 
to swim by male professors of the art. Paul Huggett 
Pearce, a bather, was summoned before the magistrates 
for the infringement of a by-law of the town which 
prohibits men bathing within fifty yards of the machines 
used by women. Mr. Pearce, it appears, in a simple 
costume, comprising a waistcoat and pair of trousers, his 
arms and breast being quite naked, was seen bathing 
with two young ladies, one of whom he turned on her 
back, in doing which “the ripple of the sea turned up 
her bathing gown, which he then put over her feet.” 
One of the ladies was on her back, and he was teaching 
her how to float, for as she came towards him he pushed 
her by the feet from him, to the great disgust of a 
proximate father of a family, to wit, John Edwards, 
solicitor, 39, Lothbury, London, to whom we recom- 
mend a pure practice. The man was the centre of a group 
of five ladies, bathing with them. Pearce said he was 
only exercising his calling of a teacher of swimming, 
that his dress was completely decorous, and the dresses 
which the ladies wore could not “ wash up.” A gentle- 
man stepped forward and said, that as the father of one, 
and the grandfather of another, of the young ladies, he 
was convinced of the propriety of Pearce’s conduct, and 
would, did it not tend to infringe the laws, allow his 
children to go in again. After that the magistrates 
could only say that the case did not come within the 
by-law to prevent indecencies, and, without expressing 
an opinion on the propriety of the affair, dismissed the 
case. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

THERE is a satisfactory account of the Public Health for 
the last week. The deaths in London from all causes, 
which in the first week of September rose to 3413, and 
in the three weeks following were 2836, 2504, and 2216, 
fell in the last week (the first week of October) to 1532. 
In the first week of October, 1849, the total number of 
deaths registered was 1290. 

The improvement in the public health is visible 
generally in the metropolis, but appears to be more slow 
in the eastern and southern districts than in other parts. 
The total number of deaths from cholera was 754 in 
the last week of September ; they declined to 411 in the 
week that ended last Saturday. The deaths from 
diarrhea in the same times were 165 and 98. The 
returns of cholera for the last two weeks give 113 and 
59 in the western districts, 50 and 26 in the northern, 
62 and 31 in the central, 146 and 95 in the eastern, and 
383 and 200 in the southern districts. 

Last week the births of 711 boys and 691 girls, in all 
1402 children, were registered in London. The average 
number in eight corresponding weeks of the years 
1845—52 was 1397. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29.710 in. ; og Sunday 
the mean reading was 30.063in. The mean temperature 
of the week was 53.6 deg., which is 1 deg. above the 
average of the same week in 38 years. The highest 
temperature occurred on Monday and Thursday, and was 
72.8 deg. ; and on the latter day the mean temperature 
was 60.6 deg., being 8.2 deg. above the average; on the 
two following days it was below the average. The mean 
dew-point temperature of the week was 48.1 deg., and 
the difference between this and the air temperature was 
5.5 deg. The air was calm in the first part of the week; 


|on Wednesday and Thursday the wind blew from the 
| south-west, and at the end of the week was in the north- 





east. Rain to the amount of 0.45 in. fell on the last 
two days. 





HORRORS OF PEACE. 

Two great mercantile communities have just been in- 
volved in calamities that Sebastopol will hardly exceed. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead have been nearly 
destroyed by gunpowder, and Memel has been almost 
burnt down. 

On the morning of the 6th, a fire broke out in a worsted- 
manufactory at Gateshead, which soon reached a ware- 
house containing vast quantities of sulphur nitre, and 
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gunpowder, which instantly blew up, shaking the 
and setting Newcastle, on the opposite side of the river, 
on fire. Houses were thrown down, many persons buried 
in the ruins, and others suffocated by the fumes of the 
exploded combustibles. A large building, used as a 
Methodist chapel, near the scene of the conflagration, was 
occupied by a body of the Cameronians, who are stationed 
at Newcastle barracks. 
fire-engine operating on the flames, when the explosion 

blew down the greater part of the building, and buried 
several of the poor gallant fellows in its ruins. Lieut. 

Paynter, the commander of the force, was amongst the 

victims. Mr. Robert Pattinson, a member of the New- 

castle corporation, was suffocated by the fumes. Mr. 

Davison, jun., miller, a barber named Hamilton, a ser- 

geant of the Cameronians, Scott, a Gateshead policeman, 

were among the earliest bodies recognised. The loss of 
life and property is very great. 

This was in Gateshead. Burning rafters were thrown 

across the river into the middle of Newcastle, which was 
set on fire. The quay side is demolished—the worst part 
of Gateshead blown up. All this is no great matter; it 
will do great good; but there has been a shocking loss 
of life, I fear one hundred or more. The ruins fell 
among crowds, and we fear many are still under them. 
There was no wind luckily, and it appears only one third 
of the combustibles took fire. If all had, and there had 
been a wind, Newcastle and Gateshead would have ceased 
to exist. A correspondent says, “The explosion was 
like the concussion of an earthquake.” 
On the 5th, a conflagration occurred in the city of 
Memel, which was with difficulty subdued on the 6th, 
after destroying property to the extent of 2,000,0002 
The custom-house, bank, and court of justice were all 
burnt, and public business had been entirely suspended. 
This fire will affect the tallow-market, for it is to this 
port that nearly all the produce of the north of Russia 
has this year been consigned in consequence of the 
blockade. Not much tallow has been destroyed, but the 
suspension of business in the town has caused a rise in 
the price. 

A Sreamer Lost.—If we were not daily reading of 
killed and wounded in battle, we should hear 
with more horror of the loss of a vessel with 300 souls. 
The United States’ mail-steamer Arctic, Captain Luce, 
was lost on Wednesday, the 27th ult., on her voyage 
from Liverpool to New York, about sixty-five miles from 
Cape Race, on the coast of Newfoundland. This terrible 
event was the consequence of a collision in a dense fog 
with an iron steamer (French), the Vesta, trading between 
France and America. There were from 300 to 400 
persons on board, including passengers, officers, and 
crew, of whom only fourteen passengers, three officers of 
the ship, and twenty-eight seamen, are known to have 
been saved, having arrived at Newfoundland; but it is 
possible that some others may be picked wp. 


i 





MOVEMENTS OF NOTABILITIES. 


THE new Governor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, sailed 
from Bristol on Saturday. 





Mr. Buchanan, the United States’ minister, has left 
London for the continent to attend a conference of Ame- 
rican ambassadors in Europe. 


Queen Christina is shortly expected at a chiteau at 
Malmaison, where preparations are being made for her 
reception. 


Jérome Napoleon Bonaparte, grandson of Prince J¢é 
rome, who has left the American for the French army, 
has arrived at Marseilles on his way to the East. 


Lord Stanley, M.P., has been staying at Ballykisteen, 
the Tipperary seat of Lord Derby, and examining into 
the local system of Poor Relief. 


Lord John Russell has been at Scarborough, where he 
received a congratulatory address from the Town Council ; 
to which he replied, mentioning that he was a supporter 
of civil and religious liberty, and soon; but the point of 
his speech was that he had discovered that “ Scarbo- 
rough had the happiness to enjoy the advantages of a 
healthful position, and an exemption from epidemic dis- 
ease,” which he trusted the vigilance of the municipality 
would preserve. 





The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne is on his way 
to Rome to attend the great synod of the Catholic 
world. He travels in company with Archbishop Cullen. 





Mr. Edmund O'Flaherty has arrived at New York!!! 


The Aabitués of the Opera at Paris are in consterna- 
tion at the sudden disappearance of Mademoiselle Cru- 
velli. One evening she was announced for the part of 
Valentine in the Huguenots, but in consequence of her 
unexplained absence there was no performance. It was 
supposed that she must be unwell, but on inquiry at her 
house the next morning the servants knew nothing what- 
ever about her. It has been ascertained that she left 





Paris by the Northern Railway, but this is all that is 
known. 
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THE IRISH LAND TONTINE. 

Some years the of Tontine was very com- 
mon, int tt he ly sunk into disuse. It has 
been recently revived, under favourable circumstances, 
by am called the Irish Land Tontine, which is 
in course of tion, with the view of becoming the 
proprietors, for the purposes of a Tontine, of eight most 
desirable fee-simple estates in Ireland, to which there is 
a parliamentary title, all of them having been acquired 
by purchase under the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
sum of 180,0002 is required for the purchase of the 
estates and timber and preliminary expenses. This 
sum it is proposed to raise by subscription, in 1800 
nominations of 1007. each, and that the estates shall be 
held for the benefit of the subscribers as personal estate. 
Each subscription will be held upon one life of not less 
than 70 years of age on the Ist of September, 1854, of 
either sex, to be nominated by the subscriber; and upon 
the fall of any life, the share in the ultimate stake de- 
pending thereon is to merge for the benefit of the owners 
of the continuing shares. It is then proposed, that so 
soon as all the lives named shall have been reduced to 
20, the estates shall be sold, and the proceeds divided 
amongst the then holders of the shares granted in respect 
of those 20 lives; orthat the estates should be sold, and 
the proceeds divided, at an earlier period, if four-fifths of 
the nominers of the then existing lives shall concur in 
desiring such earlier realisation. ‘With a view to meet 
the convenience of parties who may not choose to invest 
more fhan 50/. in the undertaking, the directors propose 
to issue half-shares, two upon one life, of 507. each, the 
holders, of course, of such shares, to agree in the nomi- 
nation of one life. Itis calculated that the estates to be 
eventually divided will not be worth less than 250,000, 
and may possibly amount to a larger sum, by reason of 
the increase in the value and productiveness of the pro- 
perty, the granting of mineral leases at royalties, and 
the improvements which may be made under a commit- 
tee of management. 

The proposed plan has been very favourably received 
in the City, and it is considered to be an excellent mode 
for coaxing investment of English capital in Ireland. 








MR. DISRAELI’S POLITICAL CAPITAL. 
Iv would seem that the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is strengthening himself for the ensuing parliament. 
For Protestantism he has decidedly declared himself, 
and it is said that he is on the eve of a visit to Ireland 
with the view of being “ formally installed as parlia- 
mentary leader of the Irish Orangemen.” In the mean- 
while another great question has been brought before his 
attention in the West, to which he at least inclined his 
ear. A deputation from the licensed victuallers of 
South Devon had an interview with Sir J. Yarde Buller 
and Mr. Lawrence Polk at Torquay, a few days ago, 
with reference to their particular grievances in their 
trade, and especially complaining of the new Beer Act. 
Mr. Disraeli was at Torquay, and was present at the in- 
terview, and addressed the deputation, expressing his 
satisfaction at hearing the atguments brought forward ; 
admitted that the licensed victuallers trade was “in a 





critical position,” advised them to petition parliament, 
and declared that he would give the question his most 
“careful consideration.” ‘“ Protestantism and Beer” is 
perhaps not sufficiently alliterative for a “cry.” Would 
“ Protestantism and Pale Ale” do? 





ELECTIONS, 
Liwertck.—Mr. Sergeant O’Brien has issued an address 
to the electors of this borough declaring himself an ad- 
vocate of the equitable adjustment of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, the further reform of our 
representative system, the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, the establishment of vote by ballot, and the repeal 
of all enactments inconsistent with the religious freedom 
of Roman Catholics. It is stated that Major-General 
Maunsell will be the Tory candidate. 

Frome.—The nomination will take place on Wednes- 
day next, and the election the following day. Mr. 
Curling has resigned in favour of Lord Dungarvan. 
Mr. Nicoll will go to the poll, but has no chance. 

Cousty or Forrar.—Viscount Duncan, the only 
candidate, has been returned. 





W. B. AT CASTLE HEDINGHAM. 

Tue annual meeting of the North Essex Conserva- 
tive Club was held at Castle Hedingham, and 
brought together Major Beresford, Mr. Peacocke, 
and Bramley Moore, the members for Maldon, the 
Rev. J. andsoon. The speeches were curious. 
The Rev. Mr. Cox deplored the threatened decay of 
the Chureh from “unrestricted religious competi- 
tion,” and eulogised Mr. Disraeli for being about to 
unfurl the Protestant banner. Major Beresford had 
the good taste and good sense to enter into the whole 
question of the “ W. B.” affair at Derby, and nothing 
else, in order to show that he was an injured martyr, 
and ending with a “tu quoque” at the present go- 
vernment, saying, 
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men to throw the first stone; the men who in the short 
time of their official career had been connected with a 
Sadleir, a Lawley, a Stonor, and O’Flaherty—Arcades ambo 
who bad been denounced and punished by = reproba- 
tion—these were not the men to come forward and condemn 
him. Let them look at home, and beware of whom they 
themselves employed. He now dismissed this subject. 
They had struggled for protection to the landed interest, but, 
instead of their burdens being reduced, they had been 
doubled, as witness the income-tax and the malt-tax; but 
there was still something left worth struggling for—that 
Protestantism that was secured by the blood of our fathers ; 
and let future generations say if we submitted to the tricks 
of a Coalition we would not submit to the tyranny of a 
Popish majority.” (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Peacocke, while eulogising Conservatism, said, 
“That the true Conservative policy was a policy of pro- 
He wished to see the Conservative party identifying 
itself with great national questions, advocating those re- 
forms which were desired by the country at large, and 
taking up those questions of sound progress where no danger 
either to the Crown or the aristocracy was involved. He 
should like to see the Government of India reformed, the 
stamps wpon newspapers removed, the law of partnership 
amended. 


He was severe on the “ personnel” of the Govern- 
ment, ridiculing their arrogating to themselves the 
title to “all the talents,” and strongly criticised 
their tardy movements in the conduct of the war: 


“The Government of all the talents had enacted coinci- 
dents of some of the most painful reminiscences of former 
wars, and they had done their best, though, thank God, 
they had not succeeded in discouraging the spirit of the 
British army. Alas} he could not say O passi graviora, 
for never was the country cursed with a Cabinet at once so 
mischievous and so impotent; but, thank Heaven, he could 
say Dabit Deus his quoque finem, for whenever Parliament 
re-assembled, we should be rid of all the talent of the pre- 
sent Administration.” 


Notwithstanding all this the affair was but dreary. 





THE DAUNTLESS AFFATIR—COURTS- 
MARTIAL, 


LrevTenant Kyicnt, of the Marines, who has ob- 
tained an unenviable notoriety in connexion with 
the death of a woman at Portsmouth, has been tried 
by a court-martial for having brought improper 
women on board his vessel, and supplying them with 
immoderate quantities of wines and spirits; for 
having falsely stated that the women were his 
sisters; for having dispensed with his uniform with- 
out leave; and with being drunk on the night of the 
affair. He was found guilty of the first and third 
charges, and sentenced to be placed at the bottom of 
the list of first lieutenants of the Royal Marines, by 
which he loses eleven years’ service. 

Lieutenant Jervis was then tried for allowing the 
women to come on board on the night in question, 
and not reporting the fact to the officer in command 
of the ship. He was honourably acquitted of the 
charge, having had nothing to do with the affair. 

Lieutenant Elphinstone, who was in command of 
the ship, was then tried for neglect of duty in having 
permitted the women to remain on board. He was 
found partly guilty of the charge, inasmuch as he 


| did not fully exercise his authority as senior officer, 





and he was “ admonished.” 





THE FORTY-SIXTH ON THE MARCH. 


Tne 46th Regiment has left Windsor for the East—where 
weed they will undergo the purgation of the fire of the 
tussians, which appears to be distributed liberally enough 
among the officers. They did not leave without some 
marks of popular feeling :-— 

“A small detachment, including several officers, was 
marching along in the middle of the roadway opposite the 
Elephant and Castle towards the New Kent-road, for the 
eoaess of proceeding to the New-cross station of the South 

asterne Railway, when a number of persons who were 
standing to see them pass, mistook them for another regi- 
ment, and cried out loudly, here are some more of the brave 
defenders of their country. However, one of the bystanders, 
more observant than the others, espied the numerals ‘ 46’ 
on the front of the men's hats, and immediately called out 
‘It’s the 46th, let’s ask them what they have done with poor 
Perry.’ This produced some complacent remarks, such as 
‘Oh, I really cannot recollect.’ ‘ Don’t you see they have 
got non mi ricordo on their flag?’ ‘Did you ever see such 
a set?’ and ‘No, no, the men are all right, it’s the officers 
we mean.’ ‘Has Lieut. Greer gone home to his mother ?’ 
At this juncture an officer wearing a cocked hat passed along 
the pavement, and was met with a general cry of ‘ Here’s 
Colonel Garrett himself ;’ and he was regarded with by no 
means pleasant looks, but some one exclaiming that it was 
the surgeon of the regiment, and not Colonel Garrett, anger 
was turned into mirth, the prevailing ery being, ‘Oh, it’s 
only the doctor, he had nothing to do with it.’ The whole 
of the way, as the detachment proceeded down the New 
Kent-rond, they were met with cries of ‘ Non mi ricordo.’ 
‘How's Lieut. Perry?’ &e., &e.; but in justice to the 
officers in charge of the detachment, it must be said that 
they met all the remarks, certainly not with satisfaction, but 
with the most imperturbable good humour,” 

Nevertheless, when the regiment marched from Windsor, 


“But suppose he (Mr. Beresford) had been guilty, he did | the soldiers were heartily cheered, and not a single word in 


not think that either the Whigs or the 


Peelites were the ‘ allusion to the recent investigation was uttered. 





THE COURT. 
Tue Queen and the Royal 
Thursday. They stayed the night in 
and proceeded yesterday to Hull, where 
be a grand reception. 


His 


ci tege asst czaateg= Ye _ 





CONTINENTAL NOTES, 


In Spain the elections are goin and strongly 
of the Liberal party. Esparteo will be rae 


a 


\least a dozen provinces; and all the Mini on bed 
‘safe. In the midst of this, the Count of Moutemolis he 
‘addressed a manifesto to Spanish nation, ‘He declares 
modern liberalism to be Utopian in its nature, and laments 


the course Spain is now following. 


The Chambers have been opened in Denmark, 
jin his speech, declared that he would retain 
| Ministry, and maintain in all its wale the 
'stitution of 29th June last. The 
jan address to the Kin papas dismiss the 
If he does not do so, they will be impeached, 

The session of the Swedish Diet is about to 
position had been submitted to the Diet by the 


if 


i 


iF 








to detach the law relative to the liberty of the press from the 
| Constitution, thus rendering it “—_ of ping motied 
‘the will of the Government. The 4th Estate Peasants, 
‘not the Editors—rejected the proposition by an immense 
| majority 5 but the Nobles, Clergy, and the Middle Estap 
|adopted it. It will be brought before the next Dietass 
project of law. 
Barbés refused for two days to quit his prison, after 

' order for his yelease had arrived, and he has ieee 


|to the journals declaring his regret at the measure 

with him. He states that he will pass two days ia Pari 
ouming « re-arrest, and if that does not arrive he will » 
into exile! 





The i— ws :—“* The ——e of the most 
influential American diplomatists at present in Europe, which 
was to have been held at Basle, is to take now at 
Ostend. It is at the desire of the babe oe i 
that they are to meet and discuss what poliey it is 
desirable for the United States to follow with regani to 
Europe. The result of the discussion is then to be taken to 
the Cabinet in question by one of its members, who happens 
to be at this moment staying in Paris.” 


Pustscrigt. 


LEApER Orrice, Saturday, October 4. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL 
Paris, Friday. 
A Vienna despatch states that the bombardment of 
Sebastopol began on the 5th, and that in twenty-for 
| hours two breaches were made in one of the principal 
forts, 

















DEPARTURE OF —_— GUARDS FOR THE 
EAST. , 

At an inspection yesterday afternoon of the Gre 
nadier and Scots Fusilier Guards, at present sta- 
tioned in the London barracks, it was upon 
‘by the military authorities to send out to the seataf 
war 230 more men, namely, 80 from the 
regiment, and 150 from the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
which body of men will leave England on Monday 
or Tuesday next. 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 
Dantzic, Friday, Oct 18 
The Basilisk has arrived. 
She left the fleet at Nargen on the 10th. 
It was to sail next day for Kiel. 
Nothing new. 
There is very bad weather in the Baltic. 


Paris, Friday. 

The Emperor and Empress left Paris yesterday 4 
ing at noon by the Northern Railway for Amiens. o 
Majesties were received at the Paris station by 
| Minister of State, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
lof Public Instruction, Colonel Fleury, Baron de Roth- 
|schild, and the directors of the railway. | M. Fonot 
jand Colonel Fleury accompanied their eS 
Amiens. The Emperor and Empress were er he 
'Te Deum performed in the Cathedral in honour Pas 
'victory of the Alma. Their Majesties returned to 
|in the evening. 











Marseilles, Ootober “4 
The coffin containing the body of Marshal de 

Arnaud has been ape to the cathedral. a 
lit will leave for Paris by a special train. 
St. Arnaud, the Marquis de Trazeymis, and of the 
Youssouf, have accompanied the mortal oe 
Marshal to France. All the authorities of = oe 
bishop, the garrison, and an immense crowd ae 
habitants, have rendered to de St. Ame 
funeral honours reserved to hief. 
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—_— CORRESPONDENTS. 


f TO 
. Wal Wisher."—We saw the paper. 
a Graat.”—Combat our views, without personal allu- 
-siODB. 
impossible acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
Bis eeeertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
ote. et and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 
fos ate independent of the merits of the communica- 
y be taken of anonymous communications. 
Te neti is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
Wythe Heation, but asa guarantec of his good faith. 
Communications should always be legibly written, and on 


of the paper only. If long, it increases the difi- 
oan snaing space for them. 


We cannot undertake to returnrejected communications. 


ditor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
‘Miletters for the E ’ 
ton-street, Strand, London. 


Ghe 
caver. 


+ —— 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1854. 


Public Affairs. 


See 1s ‘nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
sounnatural and convulsive, as the strain 

to things fixed when all the worldis by the very 

lavof its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
 pemrte of the day has been raised by 


Tord Aberdeen in his speech in answer to the 
wiress of the Lord Provost and Corporate 


«Or his county town. 
First Minister, speaking, no doubt, in 
the name of the Crown which views with 
fiour his services, and of the Cabinet which 
benecessarily controls, has declared that it 
acrime to carry on war an hour longer 
this absolutely necessary. The question 
ofthe day is—W hat is a necessary war ? 
lonl Aberdeen very probably meant, in 


\aying down this Ministerial axiom, that if) 


Sebastopol be taken the war ought to finish : 
thatis, that the necessity of the war ceases 
when, the Russian fleet and fortress in the 
Black Sea_being destroyed, the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire are not 
oilyasserted but secured. Lord John Russell, 
to doubt, spoke the views of the Govern- 
tent when, in his last speech of the session, 
he said that Constantinople could never be 
tosidered safe from Russia so long as Sebas- 

was in the hands of Russia. But is the 


, of whom Lord Aberdeen—not being | 


: Minister ofa party—should be the mouth- 
, M agreement with the Premier that 
war ought to finish at Sebastopol ? 
the question of the day would seem to be 
this: What are we at war for? Lord 
imerston seemed to think it was for the 
mimtenance of the integrity and independ- 
te of the Ottoman Empire. Lord Gran- 
Tile seemed to think that it was for the pur- 
a securing the French alliance. Lord 
seemed to think that it was because 
Wecould not help it. The English liberal 
Pitty seemed to think that it was for the 
a of doing a mischief to Austria. The 
‘ press generally seemed to think that 
It Wag for the purpose of defending civilisa- 
But no one has as yet attempted an 
Meurate definition ; and every one’s ideas on 
we subject become confused by considera- 
tin of Lord Aberdeen’s reference to the 
fiminality of an unnecessary war. One 
ping alone seems clear, that there could have 
~~ peace if the Czar would have permitted 
t he is, therefore, the author of an un- 
—_ war, and is, consequently, a great 
uuinal ; 80 that a secondary oauee of the 
tay i Should the punishment of so great a 
be wholly reserved for his Maker ? 
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Lord Aberdeen expects to at peace 
now—utterly careless te fothet punhiiionel 
of the conscienceless despot. But how does 
Sebastopol lead to peace? MNodoubt Turkey 
is safe as against Russia, if the Crimea be 
replaced in her possession; and no doubt 
England and France can hand over to her 
the Italy of St. Petersburg to become the 
Isle of Wight of Constantinople. Yet what 
guarantee has Lord Aberdeen (unless he is 
continuing confidential communications with 
the Czar) that Russia is as ready as Turkey 
and as England to come to peace ? i 
so long as Nicholas represents Russia, will 
not concede the Crimea; Russia can afford a 
long war of mere resistance ; Russia will not 
accept of the peaee which even Lord Aber- 
deen would now give her. We are, eonse- 
quently, it would seem, in for a very long 
war; and, at this point, cabinet and country 
should come to some understanding as to 
what is a necessary war. In other words, as 
to what we are at war for ? 

The Liberals will have a political war 
against Russia—against the Absolutist system 
in Europe. They are good enough to accept 
the alliance of Louis Napoleon and to mourn 
the loss of the Generalissimo St. Arnaud, 
| who, fresh from the 2nd December, headed 
the troops of France in defence of civilisa- 
| tion; but they compensate for this stern sup- 
| pression of principle, in favour of expediency, 
| by repudiating the Austrian alliance. They | 
|do not demand that war be declared against 
| Austria, but they rather desire that Austria 
may be induced to declare war against us. The 
Government, which has no policy of its own, 
has to caleulate this public opinion, and the 
more respectfully that the Conservatives are 





| 





in opposition, and may, in consequence, have 
a tendency to revolutionary politics. This 
public opinion will take advantage of the ob- | 
stinacy of Nicholas to force the Government | 
into following the attack on Sebastopol by an 
attack on St. Petersburg; while Louis Na- 
poleon, whose interest it is to sustain a 
war which amuses his nation and secures 
him the prestige of the British alliance, 
will have much to say in demonstration to 
| Lord Aberdeen of the continued necessity 
| of hostilities. Now, our Government drifted | 
‘into this war; and they will go on drift- 
‘ing. Lord John Russell is a clever man 
| at making popular discoveries. He has been 
|in statecraft for half a century, and yet it 
was only last session that he discovered, 
|“ amid cheers,” that the independence, which 
he thinks we should maintain, of Turkey, 
, would be a delusion so long as Sebastopol 
harbour menacingly floated a Russian fleet. 
[t is not impossible that he may detect some 
analogous objection to the fortifications at 
| Cronstadt ; nay, that he may in another ex- 
citing session point a “manly” speech by con- 
fessing to a lite of blunders, in the admission 
that for the safety at onee of the West, and 
of the East, Poland must re-appear on the 
map. We, for our own part, are counting on 
such contingencies, arising out of the compe- 
titions of public men for public applause, and 
hence our doubts whether it is not an advan- 
tage that, in a war which develops into a 











political war, we have been enabled to press 
two despotisms into our service, while engaged 
in crushing a third—the greatest of all. 

Lord Aberdeen said, in the eourse of one | 
of his over-cautious speeches of last session, 
that it would be folly fixing beforehand what 
should be the conditions of peace—that the 
conditions would depend on the character of 
the war. At that time the saying was en- 
\dorsed as sagacious, and doubtless it was; 

but at this moment Russia is found out; our 
war with her is as simple an affair as our war 


| with China; as States, both are impositions 


irises from the sea shore for sev 





|—they are Maps, not Powers. It is, then, 


quite time that our Government, if it is to 
lead the nation, should say what will be the 
conditions of . By entering on an in- 
quiry of that sort, they would come to a clear 

finition of what is a war. ‘The 
political difficulty, as to the eonditions of 


, would 3 be diminished, if the 
Pasimoneslino ax people were to instruet 
their Government that Russia be ined to 
pay for the expenses of the war—t it 


should last longer than the House of Ro- 
manoff, 





ENGLAND IN THE CRIMEA. 

Ir the battle of the Alma were even a less 
conspicuous vietory, it would still render th 
20th of September memorable in the opinion 
of Europe, and dear to England and France; 
for it is the first occasion on which the Allies 
found themselves side by side on the same 
battle-field, staining Russian soil with their 
blood, shed on behalf of the great cause 
which the Western nations have sworn shall 
succeed. Whatever there is in the two 
armies of daring, of diseipline, of steadiness, 
was made eminent on that day; and to us 
English there is manifold satisfaction, for 
proof was afforded that forty years of 

eace, and forty years of devotion to the till, 
_ not deadened the spirit, nor weakened 
the force, of the British people. The same 
rock-like ranks that stood any shock: the 
same resistless lines that yielded to no ob- 
stacle: the same cool warriors who fight 
fiercely but manfully : exist now as they ex- 
isted forty years ago; and the Light Division, 
which fills such a conspicuous place in former 
campaigns, the Highlanders and the Irish, 
dash forward as gallantly now. The British 
army is true to its traditions, and has added 
“The Alma” to a long roll of glories. 

Nor have the gay soldiers of I'rance ceased 
to be what they were half a century ago. 
Eager, impetuous, skilful, ready always to 
assail anything, and carry everything that 
men can carry, the brave children of mar- 
tial France behaved on the Alma as as | 
ever behaved in the day of battle; 4 
while they defeated the Russians, the Rus- 
sians might be proud to meet with defeat 
at the hands of such troops. Prompt in 
maneuvre, rapid in the assault, they were 
more than a match for the dogged stubborn- 
ness of the Russians, who know how to 
stand, but who know not how and when to 
manceuvre. 

So many details of this already famous 
fight have reached us, that we have little dif- 
ficulty in describing the well-foughten field. 
Early on the morning of the 20th the Allies 
were in line upon the right bank of the 
Alma; and the rough work of the day was 
visible to all. They had marched from the 
Bulganak in a widely-stretched array, the 
French and Turks near the sea, the j 
inland, to the rear of the French left; so 
that their line of march was longer than that 
of the French. At some distance from the 
Alma the armies halted and took food; and 
here the generals plainly saw the great 
strength of the Russian position. 

Prince Menschikoff had posted his men 
across the route which led to Sebastopol. On 
the southern bank of the Alma the nd 
miles 
inland. Rugged and abrupt on the west, the 
hills swept eastward in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, the lowest in the centre, and the 
highest peaks to the east, or right, of the 
position. The ground intervening between 
the hill on the right and the cliffs on. the left 
was cut up by deep gullies, which served. in 
winter to carry off the torrents, and swell the 
narrow stream of the Alma. The slope was 
closely planted with artillery, while on the 
right, a regular covered field-work, mounting 











‘landers un 


‘from the 
“but the advance of the English centre, on 


ne eee 
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several 32 and 24-pounders, enfiladed the 
front of the Russian position, and swept the 
slopes to the Alma. On both flanks the 
Russians stood in dark masses; but their 
centre, although studded with artillery, was 
weak in numbers and position. The plan of 
attack adopted by the Allies was extremely 
simple. While Marshal St. Arnaud occupied 
the attention of the centre, Generals Bousquet 
and Canrobert, in concert with Sulieman 
Pacha, were to turn the Russian left; when 
this manceuvre had succeeded, simultaneously 
with an attack on the centre by the troops 
under Prince Napoleon and Sir De Lacy 
vans, Sir George Brown with the Light 
Division, supported by the Guards and High- 
i the e of Cambridge, was 

to turn the Russian right. 
This plan was frustrated in the execution. 





‘It is true that General Bosquet carried the 
‘Zouaves and 


infantry on to the crests 
of the cliffs, from which the shells of the 
steamers had driven the Russians; it is true 
that Prince Napoleon led his brigade over 
the Alma, drove out the Russian riflemen 
dens, and menaced the centre; 


the contrary, was delayed by the firing of 
the village of Burliuk, through which they 
were to march; and when Sir George Brown 
arrived on the banks of the Alma, he found 
that the Russians outflanked him, that the 
difficult ground in his front had been ren- 
dered more difficult by the trees that had 
been felled and strewed about; and that his 
only hope lay in a direct advance and a 
storm. The Light Division, closely sustained 
by its support, crossed the river at a bound, 
and was soon entangled in the vineyards on 
the other side. Detaching three regiments 
to the left, Sir George charged up the meme 
in his front with the Seventh, Twenty-third, 
and Thirty-third. The slaughter was ter- 
rible. The men, however, entered the re- 
doubt or great battery, but were forced to 
give ground, so great was the loss of this 
brigade. At this crisis up came the sup- 
port; the Highlanders, exhorted by their 
chief; the Guards well handled, and as 
steady as on parade—still the same Guards 
as those who dressed at Fontenoy—pressed 
up the hill with a force and coolness which 
nothing could resist, their advance covered 
by the judicious firing of two guns brought 
up and placed by Lord Raglan himself. It 
was now four o’clock; the Russian left had 
been swept off the field, the centre had been 
split in two, the last charge of the Guards 
and Highlanders on the right had fairly 
overwhelmed the enemy, and he fled, car- 
rying off all his guns but three, and having 
lost some six thousand killed and wounded 
in this terrible encounter. Alike out- 
maneuvred and out-fought on their left, 
snapped in the centre, and over-borne on 
their right, the Russian troops ran from the 
field, covered by their cavalry, partly in the 
direction of Baktschi-Serai, and partly toward 
Sebastopol. Unfortunately the Allies were 
deficient in cavalry, and were thus prevented 
from converting the retreat into a rout. 

The skill subsequently shown by the gene- 
rals proved their worthiness of such an army. 
Arrived on the Belbek, they found that the 
field-works on the northern shore of Sebas- 
topol commanded the landing-place, and thus 
at once were they deprived of one base of 
operations. Without any delay, Lord Raglan 
suggested a flank mate on Balaklava; and 
the idea thus daringly conceived was as 
rapidly executed. On the 24th the Allies 
were on the Katcha; on the 25th they had 
turned Inkerman, struggled through a moun- 
tainous and wooded country, defeated a Rus- 
sian corps of 15,000 men; and on the 26th 
they were masters of Balaklava. The Rus- 
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sians, demoralised and dis 
resistance. On the 28th the siege train was 
landed; on the 4th of October the guns in 
the siege batteries opened on Sebastopol. 
Eighteen days before those splendid troops 
stood at Old Fort—perhaps at this moment 
they hold Sebastopol itself! 





THE FIRST FOOTSTEP OF AMERICA IN 
EURO. 


Tue first step towards a at event in 
Europe, which we were probably the first 
to predict, has already taken place. The 
Ministers accredited to the principal courts on 
this side of the Atlantic have met in confer- 
ence in a neighbouring neutral country, for 
the purpose of considering the present state 
of European affairs, with a view to the ulti- 
mate participation of America in any con- 
sultation to revise the treaties regulating 
the territorial relations and maritime juris- 
diction of Europe and the world. We have 
long said that the stripes and stars would be 
seen in Europe as the standard of freedom: 
the diplomatist only comes first; and the 
flag, hoisted at the residence of the Ambas- 
sador, may supersede the necessity for arms. - 
We know well how difficult it would be to 
enlist an American army for the —— of 
an abstract principle ; but America has ac- 

uired too many interests in Europe to leave 
them unvindicated; she will assert them at 
first with her word; but if her word be 
denied 

There are, of course, innumerable subjects 
which will have to be handled by the Ame- 
rican Ministers, whether in conference or 
separately. America has already determined 
some of those points: her commerce must 
be protected; wherever it appears. Eastern 
Asia must be left open for American trade, 
or for emigration. Cuba must form part of 
the federation, by the wish of its inhabitants. 
These are a few amongst the points already 
determined ; and America will know how to 
distinguish her allies from her enemies. 
Nor can any countries on this side of the 
Atlantic find it safe to exclude from their 
councils one whose interests are so bound 
up with theirs, one which constitutes already 
a Power in the world. In the affair of Cuba 
itself there is substantial ground for cal- 
culating that the manufacturing interests of 





; offered no cable to silence or keep down ‘nationalities — 


which have rights of their own to assert 
may preach the policy of alliance, the We 
interest of Europe, the virtues of moders. 
tion; but Italy cannot forget the of 
centuries, nor can Hungary overlook 
which have filched her constitution from her. 
If Hungary has duties to Europe, : 
forgot the reciprocal duties when she 
mitted Austria to put her thumb upon tae 
garian rights. Since Austria hag been he 
trayed by the accomplice that then made hep 
bold, Hungary may perhaps perform g gene. 
rous part, and forbear to strike in refym. 
but she will expect to recover her own; and 
it will be necessary to make Austria compl 
with the expectation. It will really ) 
circumstance of no small account for the 
Western Powers if they secure the 
America in practically enforcing that counsg| 
On the dike hand, should pee bs us, 
and evade the dues after she has gained he 
oint, the support of America would not be 
ess valuable. 

The councils by which the policies of 
Europe have been determined have, indeed, 
been bodies of the most anomalous kind. The 
arbitrary Governments have enjoyed an oven. 
whelming preponderance. While it is war 
time, England can make good her 
defend her own. On the field of battle her 
steel and iron votes have often carried the 
day. But when the battle is over, and itis 
peace, the subject of debate is referred to a 
Congress; and then constitutional 
gets outvoted. Or she does worse—bei 
outvoted, she conceals her want of power by 
truckling, and appears to connive at 
ation which she detests. She did g0, 
Aberdeen tells us, when she surrendered so 
much to Russia on Turkish ground in 1829, 
Let us hope that she did no worse when she 
surrendered Poland for partition. At al 
events, England would no longer willi 
consent to the same surrenders now. 
she might be outvoted. At such a time, then, 
the support of America would be doubly 
valuable in regaining for liberal or consi- 
tutional England the confidence of libenl 
and republican parties in Europe, and in 
counterbalancing the extreme of Absolutism. 
The diversities of the Congress would b 
neutralized by increasing the variety. It 
would no longer be constitutional England, 





England and France would be greatly be- 
nefited by breaking up the prohibitory system | 
which the Spanish Government maintains in | 
the island. The benefit to Cuba from such | 
change would be manifest. Spain herself 
might gain by being released from a delu- | 
sive reliance upon supplies which have not | 
kept her quit of insolvency, extricated from | 
complicated differences, and set free with a 
round sum of money in hand. The trade 
ot America has by this time extended to the 
farthest recesses of the European seas, and | 
it is already a fixed American conclusion 
that the Black Sea must not remain a Rus- | 
sian lake. The Western Powers of Europe | 
profess to have come, independently, to the | 
same conclusion; and they cannot take it | 
amiss if they find a powerful ally ready to | 
support them. 

If we anticipate even the most favourable | 
turn for events in the sequel of the great con- | 
test now extending on the Continent, we can- 
not but foresee serious difficulties at more than | 
one stage. Supposing that Austria is honest, | 
we cannot anticipate perfect facility in bring- 
ing her over to acquiesce in a necessary re- 
cognition of the rights of nations, or of a 
truly liberal policy. Yet now that the bonds 
of Europe have been cast loose by the violence 
of Russia, when a general war compels all the 
powers to hazard their influence, if not their 
existence, in the mélée, it will be impracti- 





solitary amidst arbitrary Governments; but 
in the Congress we should have represented 
arbitrary Austria, if still arbitrary, doctri- 
naire Prussia, absolute Russia, abso. 

yet popular France, constitutional 
republican America. The flag which repre 
sents the nationality of the world could not 
fail in that assemblage to afford shelter fora 
new spirit of European nationality. T 
Po can have power would be evi 

y the representative in Congress; 

us add, that it might be no misfortune for 


ithe “Patriot” party on the Continent if 


Republican principles happened to be offen 
in the person of the American representatwe 





WAR AS A MORAL EXERCISE. 
Tue war is a great moral exercise, 
which this country would have been 10 4 con: 
dition neither healthy nor safe. Until we 
were engaged in it, we were in a fool's pa 
dise, believing that our peace would — 
interrupted, chattering about a return to! 
military system of 1837, and learning to 
that so long as we remained clever im 
and politics we need never fear the Dat 
rians. There was some notion that we = 
rely upon “moral force,” though how m 
foree was to operate upon the con! he 
nobody could ever explain. So great was 
reliance of the doctors upon their nostra, 
that three of them tried the treatment up™ 
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sror Nicholas. The Sturge expedi- 
te oe Be, Petersburg was the last and finest 
specimen of the moral force belief that the 
world has witnessed. Nicholas has cured us 
of the delusion ; but if we profit by the war, 
qo owe its — Y b psec - Img 
e both bad and good; we owe to 
We onl waking from our dream, and a 
confession of what high Imperial auto- 
consists. The awakening is a real service 
to us, sufficient to make us stay our hand if 
ge had ht the crowned rascal, and were 
shout to inflict upon him his condign hang- 
‘4, For if any murderer deserved hanging 
itis Nicholas ; and the punishment ought to 
be inflicted as much for his crimes against 
Russians a8 a = ae or Poles. 
field o a alone there were pro- 
S v.00 human beings more or less - 
tiated. The incidents are sickening enough ; 
gewouldturn even from the reading of them, 
we ought ( read, for _ is our duty 
least to Anow what our soldiers endure. 
. ride from the field with a foot hanging by 
gsbred, to have a leg shattered into many 
to have the front of the abdomen car- 
7 , one’s own hand driven with a 
bead} through the body, the brains pro- 
tmding from a hole in the forehead, while the 
em hand vainly strives to wipe away 
ing headache—are forms of human 
nifering from the very names of which the 
turns. Yet they are forms which have 
heen inflicted upon hundreds and thousands | 
of our fellow-creatures, who could not “turn 
from the perusal of the details,” for they 
wierwent the details bodily. They suf- 
fered because Nicholas is ignorant, unjust, 
ici roe false, obstinate, “al 
ese are but a few of the vices in 
Which he is now indulging before the world; 
mi of such clay are made the men whom 
Congresses of European statesmen set up 
upon high thrones to rule the world. We 
coat in war eg a curse to mankind is 
a :—war thus leads to a demolition of 
various “Grace of God” fictions. 
cl the lesson inflicted upon us by 
icholas, we should indeed have been unable 
to learn that which our nature is capable of 
confronting gee achieving. To satiate his 
criminal ambition a Nicholas cannot inflict 
horors which our countrymen will not con- 
front to sustain the national honour, the 
thts of an ally, and the justice of the 
world. No, there is not a form of torture that 
Hebattle-field can comprise straight towards 
spe were will not march to uphold 
piece of bunting which represents a prin- 
ple; there is me a hardship that they will 
Mtendure cheerfully ; there is, in short, no 
Pressure that can be put upon their vitality 
Which that _—— _ not strong ye) - 
rain e life of vice is never equal to 
the life of virtue ; and on the field of Alma 
Welearn not only. that England can live down 
Czar, but we discover the life that is 
Within us, and that has, perhaps, during the 
haga too dormant, too much forgotten 
opin thought that trade was life and 
night. 
On that field also we have learned another 





never to be lost sight of. Wit may | 

the world, and cunning may enable di- | 
_to get the weather-gage of their | 
W-subjects in every clime, whether the | 
ions be Absolutist, Constitutional, or 

epul ; but the keenest wit cannot sus- 
tain its —— any safety or stability, 
Ss0me degree of affection also lends a 
Suction to the power; and besides these 
things, wit and affection, there is also sheer 
ymical compulsion. Bodily force is the 
haterial imstrument for acquiring or main- 
Wining political power. Disguise him how 





Wi may, the soldier is the ultimate arbiter 





of contending factions. This is why men 
with soldierly qualities are prized. A St. 
Arnaud, who can sit his saddle and dictate a 
victory while his very intestines are giving 
way under agony and mortal disease, is a 
species of animal which will always be prized 
when states are defending or regaining mili- 
tary power. If the Government cannot stand 
without him, the state which does not 
animals of that spirit and bone, cannot hold 
its place in the world. If we cannot over- 
match Russia in sheer physical “ pluck” and 
strength, we must, for all our books and mo- 
ralities, be content to let the Czar rule 
England. It is because we can produce some- 
thing which Peace Societies ignore, that 
Nicholas is not triumphant on the Thames, 
and is driven back, baffled and defeated, from 
the Danube. 





THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Ir must not be said—and it will not—that 
England neglects to provide for the helpless 
dependents of those who fall in the service of 
their country. If the State at present makes 
no adequate provision for wives, families, 
widows, and orphans, of soldiers on active 
service, we are inclined to think that the 
provision is better left to the voluntary 
ciple. No one can be insensible to the claim ; 
a knowledge that it exists must call forth a 
proper, substantial, response; and if it were 
met in no other way, the State must provide 
by compulsory taxation. Taxation, however, 
can never be rendered perfectly just. Its 
influence does not dictate a certain degree of 
tenderness for those who possess high in- 
comes; the common feeling creates a repug- 
nance to the idea of levying very large taxes 
upon any individual however great his pro- 
perty. There is a point, at which even pro- 
portioned taxation begins to look like con- 
fiscation ; and the Income Tax is not un- 
popular merely with those of large incomes. 
At a time of difficulty it is vexatious to 
increase the burden upon the poorest; but 
the voluntary ay calls most powerfully 
upon those who have the least amount of 
material or moral difficulty in meeting the 
claim ; and the experience already realised by 
the Central Association induces us to believe 
that the voluntary principle will suffice. 

The cases which demand assistance are 
numerous and varidus. It must be remem- 
bered that a soldier’s earnings are never 
great, aud when he is out on active service, 
his expenses are often increased. He cannot 
take his choice of going or staying, but is 
compelled, in a certain sense, to abandon his 
family. Be they provided for or not, he must 
leave them. Indeed, it is almost worse when 
they accompany him. No situation can be 
more shocking than that of a woman cast 
about in the rear of the regiment on active 
duty like that in the East; and the wretched- 
ness becomes truly horrible when it is aggra- 
vated by sickness. It is so when the soldier 
marries with leave ; but many marriages are 
contracted by soldiers, and are justified on 
every moral consideration, which do not 
secure military leave; and in these cases 
the wives and children are destitute of a 
claim except upon the parish. The father 
may be alive—the mother even may be so— 
but be prevented from protecting as well as 
providing for their dependents. Those hard- 
ships are incurred because the men are serving 
their country. Many such cases the Asso- 
ciation have already relieved. It has fed the 
hungry, sheltered the homeless, solaced the 
unfriended, protected those who might other- 
wise have gone to perdition. 

Few events in our day have been more 
satisfactory than the response which this 
claim has already met with. The day of 
humiliation was seized by many as an oppor- 
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tunity in which the sacrifice made to religion 
might bring a present and a substantial 
blessing upon the unfortunate. There are 
some curious distinctions, however. The 
largest contributions came from the Esta- 
blished Church. The Roman Catholics ap- 
to have stood absolutely aloof, and, _ 
a might justify a separate action. The 
esleyans contributed “largely,” the Jews 
“munificently.” But unless the Dissenters 
are in a minority, they should not be behind, 
and those who do not identify themselves 
with any place of — worship should select 
= channels for sending their own tri- 
ute. The more so, since the recipients of 
aid “are not even asked to what creed th 
belong.” Amo the contributions whic 
have been conspicuous, are those from the 
Local Association of Yorkshire—the London 
Journal, which has devoted the proceeds of 
certain supplements—the penny subscriptions 
of the Chelsea pensioners—of Price’s patent 
candle manufactory—of the Crewe locomo- 
tive ment—and the proceeds of “A 
Poem, by a child.” Some of the great rail- 
way companies contributed the uitous 
carriage of widows and children, or their 
luggage. In short, there has been an in- 
teresting and an increasing inclination to 
assist a proper national effort, by those 
various methods which the volun prin- 
ciple can so easily strike out. The Associa- 
tion has already spent 9172/.; it has raised 
more than 80,000/.; but more must yet be 
done to show that the voluntary principle 
is sufficient to do the work of the nation. 

We may anticipate that further service 
from the Royal Commission which is daily 
expected, and which will undertake the duties 
of raising a voluntary tax from the Provle, 
and of seeing to its proper disposal. It must 
do well to outdo the self-elected association ; 
but evidently it will be able to appeal to num- 
bers whom the association can only reach in 
a partial manner, and the public must render 
to it a confidence which they cannot render 
to i previous body. 

While careful for the dependents of the 
dead and wounded, however, why forget the 
dead and wounded themselves, asks the public ; 
and Sir Robert Peel promptly, noble, and 
generous, answers the question by sendi 
2007. as the first subscription towards a fun 
which he proposes of 10,0007. The blot on 
the Government arrangements for the war 
has been in inefficient medical arrangements, 
and the wounded are neglected as well as 
roughly handled in the ships and hospitals, 
for want of hands and time. Why England 
should lack surgeons we cannot understand ; 
but we suppose it is because our aristocratic 
officers look down upon middle class profes- 
sional men, and our State, which can give so 
much for a sinecure, pays real labour ill. 
Could not the Voluntary principle do some- 
thing here? and if Sisters of Charity cannot 
be sent out by a Protestant people, why not 
Brothers of Surgery? Part of a fund, such 
as that suggested by the Times and Sir 
Robert Peel, might be employed in organising 
a handsome effective corps of surgeons, to g° 
out and assist in the labours after the battle. 








THE WAR AMONG THE JOURNALS. 
Sim James Grauam is notoriously a manag- 
ing man, and is consequently always getting 
into scrapes. The Times is, or is assumed to 
be, a very powerful journal; Sir James 
Graham, therefore, propitiates the Times by 
sending to that journal Admiralty war-de- 
spatches, and with such obvious disregard of 
the other journals that the Times gets out its 
afternoon editions with ¢clat. The result is, 
that Sir James Graham is abused by all the 
other journals, and that the Times has to de- 
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Times 
ought to be the first served, because — 


five times as many copies as all the r 
ie i degathamecthish canst 
tous, which hb imes, in making the asser- 


tion, knew was not true, and for making 
which the editor of the Times is entitled to 
some of the epithets he levelled lately at the 
subaltern naval and military officers he found 
out to be no gentlemen. 

The other journals have other ints 
against the Times. It that the cor 
respondent sent by the Zimes to accompany 
the Eastern e ition, and who has roe 
guished himse writing miracles o 
brilliant narrative, been favoured by 
the Government, by the admirals, and by 
the generals, with facilities in obtaining 
precious news denied to the correspondents 
of the other journals, who frankly seem 
to admit that mc have been snubbed in 
every direction. They represented papers of 
small cireulation—for h the Times’ mul- 
tiple is false, it does, as a-fact, sell somewhat 
more than all the other morning papers put 
together—and they were regarded by the 
Government, by admirals, and by generals, 
as persons whose opinions and whose writings 
were matters of no consequence. The com- 
plaints of the humiliated journals have no 
effect ; the public only laughs at the ludicrous 
remotstrance of limited ee attempting 
the airs of potent journals ; the Times insults 
them ; Government pays no attention what- 
ever to them. ‘ 

The Zimes is also at war with the Queen. 
That journal had ascertained that her Majesty 
was about to leave Balmoral for the south, 
and its editor accordingly wrote an article in- 
dignantly inquiring why, when battles were 
being fought, the first person in the realm 
was amusing herself at a distance of three 
hundred miles from the capital ? The public 
siared at this; but the public in a few days 
found that the Queen was on her way to 
London, and then the public, which is under- 
stood by its favourite journal, exclaimed, 
“Ah, see what power the Times has—it con- 
trols the Queen!’ The trading object of the 
acute editor was answered; and he is indif- 
ferent to the natural vexation of the Court 
at being maligned by the imputation of in- 
difference to the fate of our gallant army. 
This is not the first time that the English 
Court has experienced the inconvenience of 
the existence of a journal circulating “five 
times as many copies as all the others put 
together.” The Massey is humiliated by 
the apg ne in the realm of such a power, 
purely an individual power, so that perhaps 
the Court sympathises with the subordinate 
journals. 

Against all the daily journals—that is to 
say the mewspapers—the public has a com- 
piaint at present. The Government paper— 
the Extraordinary Gazette itself—does not 
escape the censure. 
last ten days, been a mania for news: every- 
one has been buying papers or trying to buy 
papers; and everyone has discovered the 
singular fact that, notwithstanding our highly 
civilised state, news is one of the very dearest 
articles of necessity. The Battle of Alma 
was price 5d. or 6d. at a newsvender’s or a 
railway stall—was price a pint of beer, and 


' into spurs. 


There has, during the | 


public has to complain of all the daily journals, 
that they give bad news and late news. It 
was not creditable to our acute editors to have 
ped at the story about Sebastopol ; and it 
is not creditable to them that they depend on 
Government couriers for reliable news. 

The three sets of re — the 
quarrels among the j e silly im- 
pertinence to the Queen—and the dearness 
and badness of news—seem tq suggest that 
it would be better to have no penny stamp on 

pers. The small journals will never 
get fair treatment from the Government 
until they cease to be small journals—until 
they are on some sort of an equality in point 
of sale with the Times, which would not 
retain its advantage against penny and two- 
penny daily papers. ‘The incidents of the 
week must, surely, have proved to the daily 
papers that when news is costly only one 
paper can have a large sale, and that the 
Times, which by a variety of felicities, has 
got the greatest reputation, will obtain this 
sale even though it may not have priority of 
news, as it has not had except by favour of 
the Government, it being only fair to say 
that the Daily Mews and the Morning 
Chronicle have outstripped all the journals 
of Europe in pursuit of early intelligence 
during this war. Then the court cannot fail 
to perceive that it does not consult its inte- 
rests by allowing the class of Sir James 
Grahams to continue upon newspapers an 
impost the effect of which is to institute a 
monopoly for one journal—a journal at last 
so insolent and so secure that it can fib 
about its circulation and suggest falsehoods 
of the Queen. As to the public, does it not 
feel, in war time, that cheap news would be a 
blessing ? 





Open Council. 


(iN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARB 
LLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will confess he nath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





BABEL. 
(From a various Correspondence.) 
— A corresPonvEnt of the Daily News, who is scan- 
dalised at the deficiency of cavalry in the East, 
points out a resource which is too much forgotten. 
Why should we stint ourselves in cavalry, he asks, 
| when we waste 600,000/. a-year upon the bishops ? 
| He would therefore, it seems, confiscate our episco- 
pate for the purpose of cavalry ; he would melt 
down the treasures of the church, and convert them 
Perhaps it is a moment at which one 
squadron of cavalry is worth more than that expen- 
sive article a bishop. The church is “in danger,” 
then, with a vengeance. Cannot the bishops find 





|some means of superseding their own peril? As 
| they do so little for their money, they might add to 


| 
| 


make capital soldiers, as each one feels that he must 


| do nine times an ordinary soldier’s work to prove his 


their engagements, and even perform the duty for 
which their confiscation is demanded? Let us have 
a corps of mounted bishops to do cavalry duty in the 
East. It has been remarked that tailors always 


-an hour’s loss of time at a public-house—so | Virility. Bishops should do no less. They can hunt; 


that the poor have been debarred from the 
great mational news—so that the rich have 
felt that-a war costs several shillings a week. 
The Government paper, the Extraordinary 
Gazette, appeared, by report, to be the 


cheapest journal going, being price 4d.; but 


where was it to be had? No newsyender 
had ever seen it: no lic-house took it ; 
and the public impression about it seems to 
be that it is just as much a mythical publica- 


and, for our part, we can expect the cassocked 
squadron to be at least as brilliant in the field as it 
is in the pulpit. 





— Among the horrors of peace, even in a war 
week, let this be pointed out. All the bad meat, it 
seems, does not come from Spain. Some of it comes 
from Somersetshire, and some from other parts of 
the United Kingdom ; and ‘‘eminent” salesmen do 
|mot scruple to join in the fraud. Certainly, to sell 








kind that it approximateg to 

authorities in London have their eye on the The 
but they have not yet hit upon an effectual ne 
for the offence is repeated. Let ug peta 
punishment, double-edged, and two 
with one stone—of beef. There are places 
live by corruption—here is their food; let all 
nests of corrupt voters have such butchers and mg 
men for their purveyors; and on the other hand, for 
the punishment of salesmen and butchers dealing ig 
corrupt meat, let them be formed into g distines 
electoral body, with Flewker and Trail for . 
officers, and with “ W. B.” and Mr. Stafford go» 
perpetual representatives, under a congé @élire tomi- 
nating those candidates, until their right of 

shall be superseded by the proofs that others arg 
better qualified. ; 


EEs 





— Connect this news with the Extraordinary 
Gazettes—which now has an extraordinary editor 
In all classes of occupation there are posts which 
demand experience, responsibility, and tact, : 
great exertion. The editorship of the London 
was just such a post. Properly high in 
yet not needing op labour, in one sense it is'g 
sinecure; yet it is not so in a derogatory 
Hence it was exactly the place of retreat ee 
literary man, efficient still, but past the days of 
exertion,—able yet not fortunate, and not young 
enough to recommence life. There are such men; 
and Charles Knight, with his active eye, his pra 
tical experience in editing and printing, and his 
encyclopedical knowledge, was precisely the man. 
Yet he is passed over, aud the fortunate man isoge 
whose name is as unknown to literature as it is to 
the public. 





— It would amuse Lord Raglan to be present, un- 
seen, for half an hour in the reading-rooms of the 
West-end Clubs. It is about 2 o'clock, pm; the 
second editions have just arrived; and happy is the 
man who has laid a successful ambush for the waiter 
as he brings in his precious load. A few minutes, 
however, and the news has become publie property. 
Groups are collected here and there, discussing the 
battle of the Alma. Men who never saw a shot 
fired in anger, whose lives have been spent on 
Change, or in the centre of political struggles, de- 
claiming, with the authority of veterans on the 
merits or demerits of my Lord Raglan. Some grey- 
beard millionaire, less confident than the rest, su 
gests a difficulty. What an opportunity is this! 
Look at that would-be general! How his eye glis- 
tens and his cheek burns with emotion as he e- 
plains to his inquiring friend the reasons which d- 
tated the plan of the campaign! “ Nothing of the 
kind, Sir. Let me explain the matter in halfs 
dozen words, Can’t you understand that if Raghna 
had not anticipated the crisis of the day, the battle 
would infallibly have been lost. Here were the 
Russians, there the English, there the French—al, 
in short——what was, was best.” . 

To speak the truth, it is strange to find, alloaa 
sudden, that we are a nation of warriors. Why yw 
may hear young and old alike, criticising with ma 
vellous audacity, the conduct of our greatest geme- 
rals. One man lays down the plan of the cal 
paign; another risks five pounds on the chanceof 
Sebastopol being taken after his fashion; » thin! 
knows everything that passes in the mind of Lond 
Raglan—and, in a word, the nation of shopkeepets 


is a nation of soldiers. 





— The fat agriculturists of Leicestershire and Wa- 
wickshire assert their right to have wives who 
play upon the piano, Why not? The 
leveutiadiiien themselves to the softening processof 
education, and are gradually appreciating the stes® 
engine, subsoils, sulphates, and guano; why, thea, 
should not their better halves decorate the 
duties of the farm with some flowers of 
ment? Itis true that many merchants rare A 
facturers have wives who don’t know & yan ond 
a crotchet—or at least have forgotten—but that ov 
reason why Phillis should be denied her vipa 
master, Isnot thecountry musical? Apollo x 
to the nymphs. Was not the inventor of the 
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eS calturiat? Why should not the 


Jearn the solfeggio before singing to Pis- 
tor? 8 there any reason why the ploughboy 
, pot whistle scientifically? For my part, I 

. any scale in agricultural matters but 
sgestiding sale, and am not sorry to see the British 
those liberal arts, which soften his 

gamers and permit him not to become brutal. 








= One great feature in the war is the way in which 
itis treated as a dramatic spectacle. On one side, 
auiave the newspaper correspondents, representing 
the sight-seers at home who cannot glut their taste 
horrible with the actual inspection of the 
sanghter; 00 the other, the ladies of Sebastopol 
setting tbemecl ves upon a Grand Stand, as if they 
wero ot Ascot OF Epsom. By-the-by, it was very 

for those curious beauties that the Zouaves 
didn’t catch them. 

—Why should not Government take advantage of 
tis spirit of curiosity, and raisea little money for 
thedenaiit of the widows and orphans. Advertise 
4 battle six weeks beforehand, lay on a line of 
eamers, erect a Grand Stand in the rear, and the 
eva of the speculation would be immense. The 
dub men would flock in shoals, and at any rate it 
yoold be rhuch more exciting than going to Boulogne 
gite Baltic. Also, why not a “gallery” for the 
yerspaper correspondents. 





We sadly want a theatre of commercial morals, 
vere regular professors could lecture. Ordinary 
gmcanot get at the principles which regulate the 
mmercial world. There is a popular idea that 
who do not make both ends meet, and 
ofall into difficulties, are ipso facto scamps, crimi- 
tik, outcasts, whom nobody ought to trust or con- 
grtvith. Strange to say, fact partially agrees with 
teoy. If a young man at the West-end is caught 
tipping, he suffers severely ; writs and precepts are 
trust upon him without mercy; and if he is poor, 
a@unable to find help, he is kicked to ruin without 
theslightest pity. There is only one hope for him: 
itis,to launch into his expenses with an air of en- 
terprise, until they swell to a grand scale. There is 
much tespect for thousands in this country, that 
people even look up to men whose thousands are the 
wrong way. You may keep your carriage on “ two 
tr theethousand a year” minus; and a Judge shall 
coupliment you in an insolvent court on the open- 
tuniedness of your ways. You may say that that 
sm anomalous case ; but go a little further east, 
til thereyou will find gentlemen in difficulties— 
aly much grander difficulties, and respected ac- 
ants Liverpool is at present the magnificent 
ital of the aristocracy of debt. Listen on Corn- 
and you will hear them talking familiarly of a 
who has been drawing upon another 

Without authority; and there must be some- 

of the kind, unless his drafts are repudiated 

0 pretences. Another grandee in the same 
Wald, whose liabilities amounted to 300,000/., turns 
@to have laid out 400,000/. more in bills for the 
Wedase of ships! Here is a hint for the fast 
Mmat the West-end! Yet many dons of the com- 


Weal world are labouring to prop up that very 'to accomplish it. Various stratagems were next | 
What is the recog- | attempted, and amongst the rest they assumed the | 


tleman at Liverpool ! 
Ptinciple that rules in these cases? 





~Kixotaxe, the author of Eothen, rode on the 
Mii of Lord Raglan at Alma, and shared all the 
and honours of that glorious field. Shall we 
te of the campaign in the Crimea from 
Pen, so chary of its success? Eothen was a 
lunry event at home: the history of the war by 
te &hand would be monumental. It would be 
find of two continents. 





— 


rat tradesmen of Kew have addressed to her 

Highness the Duchess of Cambridge respectful 

3.0n her son the Duke having done his 

# Alma. Surely a superfluous clumsiness 

of these prone purveyors? Did they 
to run away ? 


i) Fae the bombardment of Sebastopol begins, 
be an opportunity of testing how English- 
Yale cannon : 


can deal with English-planned forti- 


Colonel Upton, the chief engineer of the 
a history which is now remembered in 
hire, the county-town of which he left 
g the assizes, leaving an indictment 


for forgery unsatisfied, with a count or 


me 
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two for fraud and embezzlement of the moneys of 
the trustees of certain roads. What is more natural 
than that talentsof that kind should find advance- 
ment in Russia, where peculation thrives to such an 
extent that Alexander declared his officiels would 
steal his teeth from his mouth if they could do it 
without his waking? Accordingly, Mr. Upton be- 
came the Czar’s chief engineer in the Crimea and 
principally made Sebastopol what. it is! 

It is to be hoped, in order to shorten the siege, 
that he has served the Emperor something inthe same 
way as he treated the trastees of the 
roads; because there would then be every chance of 
there being more “rubble” in Fort Constantine than 
there was in Bomarsund. 





— Serjeant Adams, of the Middlesex Sessions, hath 
an active brain, and a more active tongue. He has 
a good heart and a garrulous stentority, and he is 
as liberal of his tediousness as a king. His jury 
periodically listens to his proposal of abolishing it, 
his bar delights in baiting him; and he would 
abolish that, too, we fancy, and do the pleadings 
himself. Perhaps there is nothing that he would 
not abolish, save himself and convict-transportation 
—which has been abolished. But he won’t allow it 
to be given up. The ticket-of-leave system he is 
bent on abolishing,—not in favour of im- 
prisonment, but of renewed transportation. Now 
we have a pr to make, which must delight 
everybody in the Middlesex Sessions-house: As not 
one of our colonies will have the convicts, and as Ser- 
jeant Adams will not let them be kept at home, let 
him be sent on a quest to discover the Undiscover- 
able Land, the Norfolk Island of the Future, in 
which the unutterable abominations of transporta- 
tion can be renewed. The reward of his service 
shall be the compliance with the dream of his life— 
convictism restored. What strange sound is that 
approaching the furthest wilds of the aboriginal 
world—hark!—ceaseless as the hollow sea-bubbling 
on the shingle? Yes, we know it!—’tis the voice of 
Adams—the adopted father of Cains, seeking a home 
for his children. 

But why seek? It is a great question what to do 
with the Crimea; yet surely none can be so fit to 
people the Crimea as the children of crime? Let 
them be transported thither. Or they might be 
formed into a corps under General Adams, and sent 
on a roving commission into Russia, with licence to 
xpproriate the Czar, the Cesarovich, all the Czaro- 
viches, and everything that is theirs. Only, we fear, 
Russia itself would imitate Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia, in rebelling against the authority of Eng- 
land, if it were pushed to that extreme. 





SHEFFIELD AND MR. ROEBUCK. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sheffield, October 11, 1854. 
Str,—I noticed in the Leader of last Saturday a 
paragraph from the Spectator, stating that a letter 
from Mr. Roebuck was sent to be read at a “recent” 
public meeting held in Sheffield, but that it was kept 
back for an improper purpose, The paragraph goes 
on to state what are the supposed contents of the 
letter, and calls for its publication. As the state- 
ment is not strictly accurate, and may lead to mis- 
apprehension, unless explained, I venture to trouble 
you with this note. 

It is not necessary to inform your readers ofvthe 
origin and progress of a singular local Whig move- 
jment here. Suffice it to say that the Whigs and 
| mongrel shams of all cescriptions in the town had an 

object to gain, and they banded themselves together 





| virtue of making a movement in favour of the In- 
dependence of Poland. By not unskilfal manage- 
ment on the part of the Radicals, the Whigs were 
compelled to declare their unqualified adhesion to 
|the Polish democratic centralisation, of whom the 
| most netable member is the worthy patriot, Stanislaus 
| Worall, Esq. They then took steps to have a 
| Town's meeting, to petition Parliament in favour of 
the Independence of Poland. That meeting took 
| place on Whit Monday, the 4th of June last. Kos- 
| suth was present, and broke his two years’ silence by 
speeches which acted like an electric shock upon the 
country. Before the meeting was announced, Kos- 
|suth had been properly warned of the state of par- 
|ties, and the character of the parties who were 
jinviting him. I recollect the Leader remarking on 
| the absence of several well-known public characters 
|from this meeting. They were not absent, but were 
| not called upon to take any part in it. Some time 
lafter the meeting had taken place, it began to be 
| secretly rumoured that Mr. Roebuck, and our other 
/excellent Radical member, Mr. Hadfield, had been 
| invited to attend the Kossuth meeting, and that both 
had sent letters declining to. attend. Having Whigs 
to deal with, we had no means of getting at the truth 
of these rumours. At our “recent” public meeting, 


held on the 25th ult., to declare non-confidence in 
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the Ministry, mainly on account of the shameful 
occupation of the Principalities by Austria, in 
interest of Russia, according to the words of 
Sacken when ol — g : nae & 
speakers who @ movemen who 
part in the Kossuth meeting on the 4th of June, 
that Mr. Roebuck was not pleased at a 

having been sapgeneced. is was 
intimation that been given of 
was given by one who acted with 
suppressed the letter. You will, cenefenn, 00 that 


g 
& 


Daventry | it rests with the Whigs to publish Mr. 
Ietise no opll ne Bie, Hiadtieny's, andl Qo ekginin ity 


they suppressed them. 


Isaac TRonsipe. 





CHOLERA, A DISEASE OF FEAR. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Maryesd, Fert. 3%, 1854. 
Sir,—In an article in your last ° “ Ventila- 
tion versus Ch » ‘wnother attempt is made to 
account for the 


presence of this man.slayer amongst 
us. The old tale of an “epidemic atmosphere” is 
taken for granted, and insufficiency of ventilation 


the exciting cause. Facts in instances are 


pathy i > 
whereas, I 7 will find they are Be 4 
d lodged, Tor in relative 
an , in proportion to 
the Lord Jocelyms and Mr. Bradshaws furnish their 
share of victims, h the relaxing and attenua- 
ting effects arising from poverty of living—low diet 
and bad lodging—or the extreme of dissipation, will 
render the mind much more susceptible of distressing 
influences surrounding it, and so fayour the Fear 
doetrine, Cholera visits workhouses, and 
risons (where the inmates are acquainted with 
ts ravages outside), irrespective of ventilation or 
anything else; but who ever heard of lunatic asy- 
lums being visited by cholera? I can conceive of 
inmates being so slightly deranged as to be susce 
tible of fear, and thus they ly come under 
of sub} 


categ 
Whes, in 1832, Dumfries was almost half depopu- 
lated with this disease, the inmates of the lunatic 
asylum there felt nothing of it. Last year, when 
Newcastle and adjacent villages suffered so much, a 
large lunatic asylum was totally exempt, although in 
the proximity of a village which was prostrated by 
the disease! Colonel M‘Lean, im alluding to this 
fact at a late meeting at Carlisle, his con- 
viction that this singular ion could only be 
accounted for by the circumstance of the vi 
drinking of the Tyne water, and the inmates of the 
asylum using water from a pure spring. On the 
following week the governor of the asylum writes to 
a Newcastle to this effect:—“ Had Colonel 
M‘Lean informed himself better of the facts, he would 
have found that both the villagers and inmates of 
our establishment drink at the same fountain.” Yet, 
strange to say, neither the governor nor the colonel 
saw the important point so obviously brought home 
to them,—that the inmates of the asylum, though 
subjected to precisely the same conditions in all other 
respects, were in such a state of mental derangement 
as to be incapable of being impressed or excited by 
the fear. 
ta your correspondents list of generatives and pro- 
pagatwves—swamps, rivers, bad sewerage, impure 
water, electricity, stratification, &c.,—he omits the 
important item of fear, but settles down into the 
vague conclusion that it requires a “concurrence of 
circumstances to p cholera.”—For brevity’s 
sake I would concede all that is said about concur. 
rent cire and still contend that all he has 
enumerated are as innocuous as is a magazine of 
gunpowder away from the fatal match. Now fear is 
| the spark, and without it there can be no cholera 
| explosion. R. Apair. 
THE “FAMILY BIBLE” PROPOSITION. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sept. 25, 1854. 

Srr,—I find in the Clerical Journal of the 22nd inst., 
| that “Pater Filiarum” is by a writer 
signing himself “Senex,” who recommends “ Dr. 

Boothroyd’s translation of the Holy Scriptures as 

being well suited for family use.” Iam afraid, how- 
| ever, that the sensitive fa’ of daughters will be as 
| little pleased with Dr. B.’s rendering of the IL. Kings, 
xviii. 27, as he is with the ordinary version of that 
unpleasant passage. The difficulty, then, lies here: 
if the objectionable parts of the Bible are faithfully 
rendered—as, of course, they ought to be if rendered 
at all—they will certainly be offensive to delicate 
minds; if they are left in their original 

much inconvenience will ensue; and if they are obli- 
terated altogether, shall we not be charged 
mutilating the Book of Life? Of these three courses 
which is the best? Or shall we rest contented with 
the “ authorised version” we now possess, with all its 
admitted defects, taking it for ee iene! 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








In the great Mahratta war, Lord Lake was so bothered by the number of 
letter-writing civilians about his camp, that, whenever he caught an officer 
with a pen in his hand, he used to burst out with “Damn your writing ; 
mind your fighting,” Lord Lake's maxim is, in its way, a very good state- 
ment of the kind of relation that war has to literature. When people are 
fighting, they must give up writing; and, when fighting is going on, those 
whose business it is to write must either not write at all, or must write about 
that. As we have said more than once, the present war is telling on our 
book-trade, both by diminishing the demand for works of pure literature, 
and by increasing the demand for writings of a particular character. The 
former effect, indeed, may fail to be observed by those who glance over our 
literary advertisements, and see the announcements of new works of pure 
literature still so numerous ; but the latter is palpable enough—as witness 
the shoals of books about the war and its seats published, or about to be 
published. This, indeed, is one striking way in which the war operates on 
literature—that it sends out the national thought in new and unexplored 
geographical directions ; consecrates names and spots never heard of before ; 
makes new ground rich with great acts and associations. A week or two 
ago and there was a stream in the Crimea flowing on, night and day, quiet 
and unregarded; and at one place, where a road crossed this stream, high 
steeps rose above it, over which day and night passed too, disturbing nothing 
save, mayhap, a loose stone, that would roll down into the gullies ; and now 
that spot belongs to the imagination of Great Britain for evermore, and a 
perpetual allusion in literature will be made to the battle of the Alma. Does 
it not seem as if place and name had been alike predestined? Who would 
not wish to see a photograph of those Crimean steeps, that have waited six 
thousand years, and, at last, are famous ? 

Certainly the next thing to a photograph, and better, in some respects, is 
a letter of the Times’ correspondent. All the world have been admiring the 
series of letters in which the correspondent of the Times, who accompanies 
the expedition in the Crimea, has described the successive phases of the Ex. 
pedition—its embarkation at Varna, its voyage, its landing, &c.; but no 
letter of the series has been more remarkable than that written on the 
heights of Alma and describing the battle. Lord Racuan’s despatches are 
clear and good ; and the newspapers have published many excellent accounts 
from various sources ; but the Zimes’ correspondent accompanies the expe- 
dition in the spirit of an artist, a commissioner of literature sent out to seize 
events and scenes as they rise, and clothe them, on the instant, with the fitting 
language. He is as good as a Horace Vernet. 

The war of course gives rise to still another kind of literature than that of 
the concrete description of scenes and facts connected with the war ; it gives 
rise to a literature of speculation as to the mode of conducting the business 
of war. The Edinburgh Review, just published, has one very striking article, 
which, but for recent events, would not have been called for, and could not 
have been written—that on the “ Reform of the War Departments.” The 
ideas of this article are two: first, the simplification of our war-business by 
putting an end to the present system of divided functions among the Secre- 
taryship-at-War, Commandership-in-chief, Mastership of the Ordnance, &c., 
and consolidating all powers of army arrangement in the hands of one 
Minister of War; and secondly, the reform of the military service by a 
system of education for the officers. The reviewer's arguments on 
the first head derive great force from the terrible revelations of mis- 
management and deficiency in the medical and transport departments 
which have been reaching us from the scene of the war—not half enough of 
surgeons, no lint for bandages, miserable means of transport for the wounded, 
and so on; what the reviewer advances on the second head is sound in the 
main doctrine, but seems crude and exceptionable in its details. As the 
Review has but just reached us, we have space for no longer comment. 
The Quarterly has not reached us; but the table of contents shows us 
that there is not one word in it about the war. This is a neglect of duty. 





Among the periodicals of the month which have come into our hands are 
three “ new candidates for the public favour,” as the phrase is. There is 
No. 1 of The Statist, a Magazine of Statistical and Actuarial Information, 
both Popular and Scientific, announced as under the editorship of R. Tuomr- 
son Jopiixe, Esq., F.S.S., and to be published every alternate month, at the 
cost of one shilling and sixpence; there is No. 1 of the West of Scotland 
Magazine, a sixpenny monthly, published in Glasgow; and there is No. 1 of the 
People’s Monthly Register and General Review, a penny periodical, to be made 
up of a résumé of the month’s news, and a selection of literary criticisms 
culled from various papers. None of these first numbers strikes us as of 
particularly good promise. The Statist has a paper, by the Editor, on the 
Statistics of Accidental Death, and one on Cholera Statistics, from neither 
of which can we draw any notable inferences, though the former is evidently 
laborious. Let us advise the Editor to have as few articles as possible with 


SS 
general rule, to discuss their topics in single articles; and to admit 
continuations than can be helped is an editorial blunder, Ip the _ 
three articles are “‘ to be continued.” The same advice may be given to 
Editor of the West of Scotland Magazine, in which, small as it is, Pe 
two “to be continued’s.” This periodical is intended—in the usual phar 
of prospectuses—to “ supply an often felt and complained of want ;” that j 
it is to furnish Glasgow and the West of Scotland with a high-class mana: 
of home manufacture, but avoiding local questions, and treating only general 
topics. Much of the writing in the present number is green and Brandiloquent, 
suggesting very young men; but we do not know how far Glasgow talent; 
represented in it. The People’s Monthly Register is neatly printed, ot 
good pennyworth of paper; and we should like to see its future numb “ 
well edited in the spirit of the sensible opening address. 


We have the prospectus of another new monthly, the first number of 
which is to appear in November. It is to be called the Masonic Mirrer 
and is to be devoted to “the proceedings of masonic lodges, the welfare of 
the order, the interests of its charities, and to literature and news.” Noth; 
will appear in it ‘in any way trenching on masonic secrets ;” but it js hoped 
the brothers will find it suitable for their families. 





A propos of the publication of Mr. Duncxxey’s Essay on Free-Trad, 
whieh gained the Anti-Corn-Law League prize of two hundred guineas, 
the Athen@um has again been attacking the Prize-Essay system, Ty 
objection of our contemporary to the system is that it makes one or typ 
hundred persons all devote time and labour to a certain work, and the, 
pays only one of them—which, says our contemporary, is anti-mercantile 
and a swindle. We do not exactly see the force of this ing, which 
would knock many other things on the head besides Prize-Essys; but, 
certainly, the experience the public have had of the Prize-Essay systen 
is not in its favour. Almost the only very striking book we have heard of 
owing its origin to competition for a prize, is M. Proupuon’s Treatise m 
Property, which did not get the prize, and made the adjudicators (hones 
citizens of Besancon, we believe) stand aghast. It would, certainly, hare 
been worth while, in the opinion of most people, for society to pay M 
Proupuon for not writing; and there is many another man whose silences 
would be cheap at 500/. a year. At this moment, however, the Prize-Esay 
system in Great Britain is being put to the test on a more i 
scale ‘than usual. Some sixty years ago, or thereby, a Mr. Boryerr—s 
gentleman who had been troubled with scepticism—died in the north of 
Scotland, leaving a certain property, under the care of Professors and 
other dignitaries in Aberdeen, the accumulated value of which, at certain 
jntervals, was, by his will, to be invested in two prizes to be bestowed 
on the writers of the best and second-best essays on the Being and Attrie 
butes of the Deity. The idea of the deceased gentleman apparently was 
that there ought to be a new demonstration of the evidences of religion, 
natural and revealed, every forty or fifty years—so as to keep pace, oa 
the orthodox side, with the science and speculation of the age. What 
the subsequent Bridgewater bequest accomplished once, Mr. Burxerr took 
care should be done, by his bequest, over and over again, periodically 
as needed. The first competition for the Burnett prizes took place many 
years ago, on which occasion the Rev. Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, 
obtained the first prize; and Dr. Sumner, the present Archbishop of Can 
terbury, the second. The second cycle of the competition has now com 
round; and at the beginning of this year, in compliance with advertise 
ments which had been circulated for two or three years, a shoal of essays 
were sent in, for adjudication, to the trustees in Aberdeen. The fist 
prize this time, in consequence of the increased value of the property, § 
certainly worth getting—some 1700/. or 1800/. in cash; and the second 8 
not despicable—400/., or thereby. The trustees have done their bet ® 
select competent adjudicators —Mr. Isaac Tarzor, Mr. Bapes Powsih 
and Mr. Henry Rogers, being the persons chosen. Each of these gentle 
men receives & handsome honorarium for his trouble. Two of the tint 
were in Aberdeen the other.day, and announced that they bad gone ® 
far in the examination of the essays—having set aside a large propor 
of mere “rubbish” after testing them, and reserved a certain portion for 
farther scrutiny. Some of the reserved essays, it was intimated, were o 
high quality. The chance of a prize of 1800/., we should think—espedialy 
seeing that the former competition under the same bequest was © 
by the appearance of the present Primate of the Church of England in te 
lists—ought to bring out the best wranglers in Britain; and, ic 
character of the judges, the probability is that the successful essay’ 
exhibit philosophical British orthodoxy at its best. 





Among new works advertised as forthcoming, the following are ® 
nounced for “next week:’"—An Inquiry into the Principles of y 
Authority ; or Reasons for recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy, a 
the Rev. R. J. Wiznerrorce; and Lord Caruisue’s Diary in Turkish os 
Greek Waters ;—both from the press of Messrs. Loneman. 


Among ’ 
“just ready,” or “to be published shortly,” are the much ante 
Literary Life and Correspondence of Lady Blessington ; the equally 
Thirty Years of Foreign Policy ; or a History of the Secretaryships of 
of Aberdecn and Viscount Palmerston, by Mr. Disraeli’s truculent 


the Earl 





“to be continued” at the end of them. Magazine-writers ought, as a 
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Ocrozen 14, 1854. 


Sp Mir HB. Tuomsox, Barrister-at-Law ; a Manual of Mercantile 
by Mr. Leone Levi; and Four Years at the Court of Henry VIIL., in 
ates of selections from the despatches of Sebastian Guistinian, Venetian 
jpbassador at that monarch's court, translated by Mr. Rawpoy Brown. 
“to be published shortly,” is A new Christmas Book, by Mr. 
JucxEBAY, who, by-the-by, it is said, meditates a second lecturing-tour 
jg America as soon as his Newcomes is finished. In the somewhat vague 
olegor of “nearly ready,” we observe, The Fibrous Plants of India, fitted 
Cordage Clothing, and Paper, by Dr. Forsres Rorre; the Literary 

ins of Henry Fynes Clinton ; the Geography of Herodotus illustrated by 
Researches, by Mr. J. Tarsoys Wuee er ; the 7'raditions and Super- 

silious of the New Zealanders, by Mr. Evwarp SHORTLAND ; a novel called 
Biel, or the Double Error, by Martan JAMES. Still farther in the 
Gstance, apparently, but announced as “ preparing for publication,” or 
under some such head, are, Sir Davip Brewsrer’s new Life, Writings, 
and Discoveries of Sir Isaac New‘on; a collection of the Letters of John 
» elited by Dr. Jutes Bonner; a new work by the erratic, semi- 
ie Mr. Grorce Borrow, entitled Romany Rye (something, we 
in the romantic Gipsy vein); two volumes of translations 

Tse same anomalous personage—one called Songs of Europe, and 
isting of translations from all European languages, the other 
Viser, and consisting of legends from the Danish; a work on 

ian Mythology, by Sir Gronce Grey; a Note-book of Adventure inthe 

Wilds of Australia, by Mr. W. Howitt; a volume entitled Domestic Life 
daring the Civil War, by Mr. Uerworts Dixon; a work with the similar 
die of Town Life of the Restoration, by Mr. Betu; a Hand-book for Young 
Punters, by Mr. Lestiz; Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book; the con- 
doling volume of Colonel Santve’s translation of Humpoxpr’s Cosmos; a 
hock called Habits and Men, by Dr. Doran; and one entitled Philosophy at 
fe Foot of the Cross, by Mr. J. A. St. Joun. The public, anticipating ad- 
yertisements, is expecting Mr. Macaunar’s new volumes of his History of 
the concluding volume of Mr. Grore's great History of Greece, and 

the third volume of Lord Jonn Russexx’s most slovenly issue of the Memo- 
sls and Correspondence of Charles James Fox; and Mr. Kays, fresh from 
the Life of Lord Metcalfe, takes up a great subject in the Governors-General 
of India. Finally, new tales are understood to be in the loom from Mr- 
(mates Lever, Miss Jewsspury, Mrs. Marsa, Mrs. Hvuspack, and Mrs. 
Moone ; new biographies to be in preparation by Mr. Joun Forster and 
Mr. Dexnisroun ; and new poems, by Mr. ALexanpER SmitH and Mr. 
Swxer Yenpys. Such, so far as we have information, are the literary 


prospects of the season. 











Mr. Rosert Cuamorrs, of Edinburgh, has publicly protested against the 
manner in which the Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, which he 
editel twenty-two years for the Messrs. Biackts, of Glasgow, is being now 
reissued by that firm. ‘Ihe new edition of the work, it seems, is under the 
superintendence of other partics than Mr. Cuamners; and, as there have 
been some criticisms on the new work for its inaccuracy, Mr. Cuampers 
thinks he is injured by the insufficient announcement, or the non-announce- 
went, of that fact on the title-page. He also says, that had he been made 
tare that a revised reprint of the work was determined on, he “* would have 
dhimed some right of interference,” as the original author. 





TURKEY—ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 
From the Journals and Correspondence of Sir James Porter, Fifteen Years Ambassador 
_ G Constantinople. Continued to the Present Time. With a Memoir of Sir James 
Porter, By his Grandson, Sir George Larpent, Bart. Hurst and Blackett. 
Sa Grorcr Larrent, ex-city-member, and retired merchant, seems, on 
ng business, to have discovered that he had not sold off all his stock— 
tal is accordingly, in a plain mercantile way, bringing all his “* papers” 
tothe market. Member of a family which during the last 100 years has 
busy in important posts in commerce, politics, and the “ services,” he 
Spears to have become the depositary of an enormous mass of manuscripts — 
Memoirs, and letters: and these he is engaged in diligently collecting and 
into books—a sort of literature ‘as per invoice.” He “did” last 
jar a Larpent, a relative, of course, who was a chief of the commissariat 
M the Peninsular war, and who left behind him a variety of anecdotes, 
“a were good, of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, and others; and 
hich, strung into connexion with an average old newspaper account of the 
bo oy ae constituted a pleasant, gossipping, and, in many respects, very 
apres k. ‘This year we have a book about Turkey—which comes about 
this manner. e maternal grandfather of Sir George Larpent was 
‘ James Porter, many years the representative—half envoy, half consul— 
Ish nd at Constantinople. This Sir James Porter, a person of humble 
Y; py a - diplomacy as a useful man who knew all about 
at a period when our statesmen knew nothing of it, and had 
tever dreamed of a Board of Trade, seems to have been of an acute cha- 
faeter and observant disposition. Blessed with an indifference to ambition, 
a an easy fortune acquired ere he grew old, he retired from diplomacy 
time to enjoy a learned and happy leisure, which he beguiled by re- 
all that he had learned and all that he saw of the Turks, and, 
¥) by writing his anecdotical reminiscences of his career, which, 
Y; commenced at Vienna when Maria Theresa had great diffi- 


in keeping off the great Frederick. These papers Sir George Larpent 
pens tt worth while to present to the world: and oder item ie 


the day, upon these papers which he crushes confused y into one 
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volume, he bases a second volume, even more incoherent, composed of 
articles of his own, gathered from an extensive “‘cram,” respecting the 

resent political, social, and commercial condition of the Ottoman Empire. 
t is, thus, a book of unblushing and not very skilful book-making. But it 
= its merits. , - - 
or int of literary art and tact, and not ing any profound insight 
into the historical palties of the “ Eastern Question, St George Larpent 
has at least the advantages, as a man of business, of knowing what the public 
wants: and it must be admitted that in this ungainly book is to be found 
the fullest statement to be obtained anywhere of those particulars i 


contempo Turkey, of which it is desirable that at this moment os 
should be well informed. In short, it is the sort of book which would be a 


splendid book—were it only edited. 

Without, therefore, attempting literary criticism, we make extracts which 
are serviceable as bringing into view the exact facts of the condition of the 
state for whose integrity and independence the heights of Alma and the 
fortresses of Sebastopol have been stormed. 


THE SOCIAL HIERARCHY. 

On the first establishment of the Ottoman Empire, democracy formed the basis of 
Mussulman society. Eventually, when Islamism had converted a sect into a state, 
the dogma of absolute equality, established by Muhammad and scrupulously main- 
tained by the four first Chalifes, necessarily underwent some modifications ; the words 
of the Koran were relied upon—‘ Oh, Mussulmans! subject yoursel 
Prophets, and those among you who are invested with authority,” in order to esta- 
blish, not the principle of Divine right (for the responsibility of the sovereign towards 
his subjects has constantly been admitted by all the sunnite nations), but the principle 
of authority, without which no government is possible. However, the former 
did not cease to exist, even, in fact; and each of the subjects, at the same time as it 
was allowed him, and even enforced, to call the Chief of the State to account for any 
transgressions of the laws, continued to exercise certain exorbitant rights inherent in 
his simple quality of Mussulman. 

Hence it follows that, contrary to the opinion received in Europe, there never 
existed in Turkey a nobility, or privileged classes. On one hand, the ecclesiastical 
society was not distinct from the religious; on the other, the generally admitted 
view of the constant intervention of Deity in the slightest circumstances of life, not 
only among nations, but with individuals, rendered it impossible to establish an aris- 
tocracy enjoying hereditary rights or privileges. Among a people where a man was 
only regarded as an instrument in the hands of the Supreme Judge, there could only 
be slight social diff s, and h were only bestowed for life, and were strictly 
personal. All commenced and ended, consequently, with the individual. The — 
religion, and from common law. For this reason, the Imperial House is the only one 
in Turkey which has a name, and a direct and recognised dissent. No other family is 
designated by a peculiar name. Each individual receives, at the moment of his birth, 
a name which descends to the grave with him. This name, either formed from an 
Arabic epithet, as Muhammad (praised), Mustapha (chosen), Abd-ul-lah (servant of 
God), Abd-ul-Hamid (servant of the revered God), Salyh (honest), Khalil (friend); 
at other times derived from the Old or New Testament, as Ibrahim (Abraham), Yussul 
(Joseph), Jakoub (Jacob), Ismail (Ishmael), Daoud (David), Suleiman (Solomon), 
Isa (Jesus). These are ordinarily accompanied by a soubriquet, derived from some 
physical defect or quality, in order to distinguish him from others bearing the same 
name: Rutchuk (the little), Guenglu (the squinter), Thopal (the hunchback). At 
Rome, the names of Lentulus, Cicero, &c., had an analogous ori Sometimes, also, 
these names are derived from the parentage, place of birth, or profession: Reschid 
Kutayi (Reschid of Kutahia), Mehemed Oglu Hassan (Mehemed, son of ae &. 
On other occasions, the profession of the father serves as a patronymic to his 
as, Ibrahim Papoutchee Oglou (Ibrahim, son of the slipper-maker), or simply Papout- 
chou Oglu. This paucity of surnames, however, may lead at times to most unplea- 
sant confusions, as the following anecdote we quote from Captain Slade will sufficiently 





Iam Achmet; what do you want ?—We want your head; 


large eyes; you have a long nose and large eyes, and 
must be the man who is convicted of treason against 
calumnious falsehood; I pray you go elsewhere; I 
blasphemer! not content with conspiring against our Lord, he denies his guilt, 
of bowing at once to our Lord's clemency; kneel, wretch!—By the Prophet! 
father’s beard, by my soul, I swear I am innocent; this is a mistake. Thus saying, 
falls his head. This exposure to an unpleasant equivoque, renders it fortunate, rather 
than otherwise, for an Osmanli to have a personal defect which may obtain for him a 
surname ; as, for example, Selim One-eye, or Mustapha Crook-back, or Avni Club- 
foot, is not liable to become a head shorter through a mistake. 

However, towards the close of the last century, some families were in existence 
among the Ulema who had retained patronymics, contrary to custom. Such were the 
three families, Dareh Zadé, Péri Zadé, and Damat Zadé, whose descendants enjoyed 
the additional and hereditary privilege of being admitted into the body of the Ulema, 
without having taken their degrees in the Medressés. The Kiuprili, who handed 
down their name to their descendants, also form an exception to the rule. 

There were also some exceptions to these rules in the Asiatic portion of the 
Here there were certain privileged noblemen, called Derebéys, which literally 
“Lords of the Valleys.” They had submitted to Turkish rule on terms, and 
their districts by feudal tenure. One or two of these lords of the valleys were 
mable men, and continued by inheritance a kind of hereditary 
to son. The family of Kara Osman Oglu was long known in 
all travellers speak of them as improvers of the country, and co 
the district over which they presided. The rest were, like all the such 
system, petty despots, abusing the power conferred upon them by the cruel 
arbitrary acts, which human nature always indulges in when it has perfect impunity, 
and is not responsible to any tribunal but its own will. Sultan Mahmud limited the 
authority of these independent vassals in a great measure. He rendered them in- 
noxious, by inviting the most distinguished to Stamboul, and appointed them to 
places of honour and profit. 

This forms nearly the whole of the aristocratic element which makes its appearance 
in the Ottoman society ; or, whenever it made its appearance, the nation and the 
Imams immediately united to combat it, the former in the name of the equality written 
in the Koran, the Imams in the name of the integrity of the political power. 
circumstance must not be omitted in the enumeration of the causes of the 
and decadence of Turkey. If, on the other hand, it contributed, by the free 
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opens for merit and personal qualifications, to produce that series of remarkable men 
of every with whom the Ottoman histery abounds—on the other, by de- 
iving the state vessel of the necessary balance, it gave it those rough and frequent 
shocks, whose violemee menaced more than once to overwhelm it. In fact, as the 
power was based on nothing fixed or solid beyond itself, whenever its own strength 
failed it, or the traditionary feeling gave way, it knew not whither to turn. On every 
change in the Government the whole edifice began to totter. 

There was only one thing am those forming the ancient system of Turkey, 
which could have furnished the idea of a nobility like that which the middle ages 
produced in Europe; those were the Governors and Derebtys who had succeeded, in 
proportion as the empire grew weaker, in usurping the hereditary government of their 
Pachaliks or tenures, and whom Sultan Mahmud in a great measure destroyed. Even 
at the present: day, the remnants of this try to incite insurrections in certain 
distant provinces, such as Bosnia and Lebanon, and earry on a desperate contest against 
the reforms of the Porte. 

Thus, then, the old division into clergy, nobility, and the third estate, which is still 
dn vogue through a great portion of Europe, cannot be applied, either to Turkey past 
or present. Politically and civilly, Turkish society is an unity, and admits neither | 
ranks nor distinctions beyond the official hierarchy of the functionaries of state. In | 
fact, these, as in Russia, form an immense body, whose degrees, as well as the prero- | 
gatives attached to them, have been regulated with the most minute care by the 





ana nec —— — 
takes place, at all seasons of the year, between mid-day and et 
inclosure, called bazaar, by Perotes and strangers, is termed tcharchi Genera] 
With the exception of the two bezestans, the bazaars are not surmount 
the distinctive ornament of almost all public edifices. by domes, 

The boatmen nearly all come from the provinces of the interior. and 
Anatolia, to seek their fortune in Constantinople. Their object being to er 
can, they generally club. together, and five or six hire, for from fifteen © 
piastres a month, a large room, in which each has his carpet and cushion. a 
give a similar sum to some old man (generally a relative of one of the They 
take care of the room and prepare supper. This veteran is rather conde ® 
than servant, and as age is nowhere so respected as in the East, he Passes his life 
happily and serenely. All his expenses are paid, and the young men who Very 
him furnish him the assistance he might expect from relations or employ 
end of five or six years the Kaikji has generally amassed what he considers g ae 


sum, with which to return to his native country. 

The whole body are subject to severe police and corporate 
gressions are punished by fine, confiscation, or corporal punishment, The Trans. 
consist of the Kaikji Bashy and two Vekils, one for the city and one for the officers 
and of several inspectors, overseers, and foremen. Boys entering as suburb, 
work until they receive a certificate for fitness from the foreman and hist anna 
tionary of their quarter. Each Kaikji is compelled to register his name in the fans 








canons of the Ottoman Sultans, those rigid observers of ceremonial and etiquette. of the Kaikji Bashy, and pay a monthly tax of eight piastres if married, pe moa 
‘These ranks,.each of which correspends with a step in the army, were thus fixed in | if single, for a licence. 
the Official Annual for the year 1266 of the Hegira (1850). As there are no liberal professions in Turkey, except the public functions 
Independently of the official titlesattached, either to their person or their office, | of proprietors is the only one which represents our middle classes, and this jg grad. 
etiquette has established for each class of functionaries, from the Vizir down to the | ally dying away. The Turkish gentleman who lives on his property either resides 
lowest employé of the Kalemie, certain formulas, employed either in addressing or his farm in the country or ina town house. In the first, he manages his pray 
‘writing to them, which vary in the most extraordinary manner, but to which the | attends to his house, and exercises hospitality; in the other, the education of his 
Ottoman ceremonial attaches the utmost i These formulas, however, have | children, prayers, alms, and the enjoyment of the kef employs all his time, But he 
‘become greatly simplified during the reign of the last Sultan, with reference to the ‘ unites with this native indolence a reserve, a dignity, a nobility of feeling, an affection 
great officers of the crown, and the other dignitaries of the empire. | for his children, kindness to his servants and slaves, and a delicacy in his treatment of 
As to the latter, istingui from the mass of the population by the the harem, which are truly admirable. He is proud, though without the slightest ad- 
title of ridjal, they cannot be regarded as forming am aristocracy in the state, as they | mixture of vanity, more especially of his religion. He believes that the empire is har- 
ereditary, or, indeed, other privileges. More than this, what- | riedly approaching to its end, and if he be rich, he desires that he may be buri 
ever may be the authority they may exereise, there is not an Osmanli who lives on | Asia, in the great cemetery of Scutari, in order that the presence of the infidels 
his property, or by the fruits of his labour, that does not affect towards them a species not sully the asylum where his bones rest, whenever the Turks have lost 
of disdain, that of the free man towanis the slave; slave not by his birth, or his evil | He believes in the impossibility of any regeneration of Turkey, and is comsequentiy, 
fortune, for then he might be pitied, but through his free will, and a desire to satisfy | as far as his apathy will permit him, a bigoted opponent of reform, 
his ambition. This spirit, however, is gradually dying out in the face of progressive reform ; bat 
In fact, the time is:not very remote, when the fusion of the law which placed all whether the feelings of which it was the expression are not based on truth, itisa 
‘the functionaries of the empire in absolute dependence on the Sultan was in full force, | difficult task to decide. Is it immutably decreed that Turkey must fall, in spiteofall 
and when: the Sultan, who diil not dare to injure the meanest of his subjects, could | the ameliorations of every description which have taken place during the. last fey 
-with impunity strangle or decapitate the first dignitaries of the empire. By the years ? or will she eventually emerge from her difficulties, and reassume that position 
ancient laws of the empire, the officers of the seraglio were the slaves of the Sultan, which her past history and her present exertions on the path of reform justify ber in 
and to-whatever rank they attained they were still considered to exist in that rela- | claiming? 
tion; to be incapable of acquiring personal. property ; and their wives, children, and | THE SLAVERY LAWS. 
fortune, aswell as themselves, were at all times at the disposal of their master. | Eventually commerce with foreign nations introduced a new class of slaves, whose 
“Though the strict interpretation, of this relative connexion was no longer now prized, | sale was considered perfectly legal. Some were derived from Abyssinia, and the 
and men: undertook-office who were not and never had been slaves, yet the origin of | negro countries bordering the states of Barbary: the others came from Georgia and 
thenotiomstill. continued to. operate: the functionary was put to death the moment he | Armenia, and were renowned for their beauty and purity of race. In addition to 
displeased his:master, and his. property was taken. possession of by the Sultan, as if these, all children born of slaves, white or black, whose parents have not beenen- 
the man was still his bondman. franchised, or who are the issue of female slaves by unknown fathers, or by men not 
This state of things was the most effective of all in sapping the foundations of the | entitled to manumit the mothers, that is by any other man than the proprietor, aw 
‘Turkish empire. By ranking all those who were invested with a Government office | unconditional slaves. In the event, also, of the female being the joint property of 
with slaves, it furnished them in reality with the vices of slaves, perfidiousness, base- | husband. and wife, or mother and son, the power of manumission does not rest with 
mesa, covetousness, and love of money. It was not surprising that the governors of | the man alone: thus, unless the mother or wife consent, the child is regarded aa 
provinces neglected no means of plundering the people, when they were obliged to | slave. But when the child's father is a freeman, having the right to or 
purchase that right dearly ; when they knew that they could not maintain themselves | when he has received permission from his co-proprictor to hold commerce the 
an the place, or eccupy others without making just pecuniary sacrifices ; when, in a slave, then the child’s freedom is absolute. 
word, the severeigm sold all the eminent places, and, after his example, the ministers; The number of slaves is gradually diminishing in Turkey. In the first placewar pre 
and the men. who disposed of any employment only gave it to the highest bidder. | vides none. As for those imported from foreign countries, they annually become rarer, 
‘Through a very ancient custom which mistrust doubtlessly introduced, every im- either in consequence of a change in the manners of the Turks, or through the ob- 
portant place-was granted only for a year; a new firman was necessary for a person stacles the government raises against the sale. Thus, for instance, an Imperial de 
to be retained im it. The pachas, above all, whose extensive power afforded the means | cree, issued at the close of 1847, ordered the slave-market to be closed, and this die 
of securing themselves from the sovereign authority, were regularly changed every | graceful traffic, which was formerly openly carried on, has now become a clandestine 
year, and the Sultam seldom deviated from the custom, when he had it in his power; | operation, only enjoying the tolerance of the law, and which is gradually dying away. 
but the pacha, on his side, knowing that gold could absolve a man from the worst The number of slaves entered on the lists of the Stamboul-Effendi does not exceed 
‘crimes, hastened to amass it, and if to his criminal ambition he found courage, bold- | 52,000, of whom 47,000 are female slaves, white and black, which gives an average 
ness, and talents, he obtained, with the three tails, an eminent pachalik. He then | of 12 per cent. on the population, after deducting the non-Mussulman subjects and 
endeavoured to maintain himself in his post by preventing, on the one hand, the com- | strangers. 
plaints respecting his conduet reaching the throne, and, on the other, by performing The average price of strong newly-imported slaves is as low as 1500 piastres, and 
scrupulously the engagements he had contracted toward the imperial treasury. After | never exceeds 2500. The ordinary price for second-hand slaves, clean, healthy, 
a while the vassal would grow bold, and the Sultan suspicious, and the end of the | well-instructed, averages from 2500 to 3000, and never exceeds 5000. White 
turbulent pacha would be his death. by the bowstring, and the production of the im- | women, when young and without defects, average from 10,000 to 15,000 piastres 
perial firman, which all the spectators in turn kissed with respect, and placed on | The maximum was 45,000; but this is rare, and only in cases of great beauty and 
their heads in token of submission. | extraordinary aceomplishments. Slaves brought from Egypt—that is, the Lacks of 
Thus, then, if we desire to find the pure type of the Osmanli, we must seek him | Sennaar and the higher regions—are not so valued as those imported vid Tripoli. 
without the official regions in. the social classes, who live isolated from the Govern-| The duties of slaves are all within doors, and domestic. The master does not de 
ment. These again maybe divided into two categories: the artisans and the pro- | mand more from them than from the other servants of the house, with whom oe 
prietary. | are mixed up. Attached to his person, or to that of his wives, they usually live 
‘The artisans are divided into guilds, under the name of Esnafs, each having its the selamlek or the harem, and enjoy the same sedentary and lazy life a8 their 
kiaiya (inspector), and placed under the jurisdiction of the Stamboul Effendi; these patrons. As for the eunuchs, to whose charge the harem was formerly 
guilds are very numerous. An historical document quoted by Von Hammer, on the | they now only exist in the Royal Palace, where they are divided into four 
occasion of the fétes given by Sultan Mahmud IEL., at the circumcision of his son in | (odars), under the supreme command of the Kislar Aghassi, or Chief of the Maidens. 
1582, contains‘a list of one hundred and forty-eight guilds which took part in the | This officer formerly ranked very high, and in his quality of inspector and 
procession. The same writer, who has taken. his description of the corporations from | trator of the holy cities, took precedence after the Grand Vizir, Sheikh ul Islam, and 
the elaborate work of the celebrated Turkish traveller and historian Evlia, observes | Capudan Pacha. He was chief comptroller of the Imperial household, domains an! 
‘that the establishment of ‘guilds dates from the most flourishing epoch of the Bagdhad vakufs: the confidential counsellor of the Sultan, the keeper of his purse, aan alimost 
Chalifes. The example of Christian religious fraternities and monkish congregations of his person, All men, from the Grand Vizir to the youngest clerk at the Porta 
‘suggested the idea of these.associations to the Commanders of the Faithful. According | courted and feared him. In short, he may be said to have governed the empite 
to popular belief, however, the first Esnaf was instituted by Muhammad and his im- Thus, upon many occasions of revolt, the discontented Janissaries directed their 
mediate successors. Each or craft reverenced and still acknowledges a | cipal fury against these men. When Muhammad II. freed himself from the 
patron saint, as is the case with some guilds in Europe. | of the Janissaries, he also shook off the trammels of these functionaries. og 
Saddiers, jewellers, engravers, and booksellers are placed in the first rank among | Agha was stripped of all political power, and although he was permitted to * 
‘those corporations whose business is confined to the bezestans and tcharchis, when the nominal inspectorship of the holy city and domains, he was shorn of all real 
they each oceupy.a separate quarter. The beyestans originally consisted of isolated fluence, and limited to the mere superintendence of the harem. ; as 
buildings, eachwith four gates, and. opening nearly at cardinal points. These gates) By the code which regulates the right of masters over slaves, it will be seen 
were, and stiane, designated after the principal trades carried on in booths immedi- the condition of slavery in Turkey is far superior to that which obtained im — 
ately around or beneath their respective porches. By degrees, new shops, alleys, and Rome. The Mussulman law recognises in the slave a human being, interposes at rs 
inclosures clustered: around the: original depdts, until the whole were enclosed within | moment of his existence to preserve and defend him, and considering bim rathet 
walls, arched, roofed, and: provided with gates, of which there are twelve large, and belonging to a species than as private property, reserves for him the power of en 
about twenty small. - They are closed entirely upon Fridays, and shut during the ing his liberty by several methods, either by furnishing him means of bod 
remainder of the:week at mid-day. himself, by his own labour, or by suggesting to his patron every imag slavery 
The outside, or general teharehi, is:aceessible every day in the week, from sunrise | of enfranchisement. In this way it has established different conditions of 
to sunset, although most. dealers withdraw at the hour of afternoon prayer, which ' which are so many steps leading from bondage to freedom. 
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— distinguishes the state of absolute and unconditional slavery (Kyoo- 


the mukiateb, the mudebbir, the mudebberi-mukiatib, and, lastly, 







por is rigorous slavery, and bears the greatest resemblance to that 

the ancients. 

ealied Meezoun, are those who have received from their masters per- 

toset wp in business, er work on their own account. They may buy, sell, 

sivton gud enjoy property. They may purchase slaves, and in dealing with their 

Fail may compel the latter to py poet for goods furnished or money lent. They 
for their:own aets and debts, and may be seized and sold to repay one 

But they cannot realise either money or chattels without their soeeule 

they die. Even in that case, if they happen to die intestate, or without 

is their legal heir. Their children are likewise their masters’ pro- 

: father dies without being manumitted: but, as a set-off, these 

also Meezoun. 

e are slaves who have received a Kitabét or contract. Their freedom 
to depend upon their performance of certain conditions agreed on with their 
gqch a8 the payment of stipulated sums of money, the performance of some 

‘ task, the execution of any hazardous enterprise, and so forth—always providing 
thet are not contrary to law, in whieh case the contraet becomes void. 
This i» enseted in order to prevent masters from inciting their slaves to commit 
cine weer the promise of liberty. Until the stipulations are fulfilled by the 
contracts, they enjoy its privileges, with the addition that they cannot be 
‘lent on let out to work. They likewise reeeive permission to travel for pur- 
trade.or pleasure. They can purchase slaves, and grant them the same ad- 
vantages enjoyed by themselves, and the moment the slaves accomplish their engage- 

at, no matter how seon, they are unconditionally free. On the other hand, should 

failin fulfilling the conditions within the appointed period, their contract be- 
yoid, and they relapse into unconditional slavery. 

Tie Mudebbirs are slaves whom their masters have freed by a deed called Tebbir, 
gai reqmesents some future period. For instance: if the master returns from a 

or, im ease of his death, this tebbir, delivered to the slave, and registered at 
ofthe Judge of the quarter, cannot be cancelled even by mutual consent. 
are made, the slave thus declared “privileged to act condition- 
aly,” obtains no immediate advantages or civil rights ; he may be sold, hired out, or 
iat, But here ly tyene aera its effect, for the deed remains valid, and, conse- 
although the slave be sold and become the property of another, his liberty is 

the moment the stipulated contingeney takes Ht : " 

TheMudebberi Mukiatib are those slaves who have obtained both a kitabét anda 
taiir, and enjoy the advantages of both conditions. 

The Ummul Vélid is a class composed entirely of females, whose children have 
tarasiopted or acknowledged by proprietors. The mothers are then called ummul 
wit (mothers of children), and are divided into different sections, according to the 
Ggreofpaternal responsibility. For instance: if a slave becomes pregnant by the 
guirWfather she is the ummul vélid of the former, whe is held responsible for her 
nenteanee. But if the master’s son be the parent, the charge of maintenance rests 
wibthe former, that is, where father and son are joint proprietors. In the first case, 
tefemle becomes unconditionally free, and, at the death of the father, the child is 

heir of the deceased. In the second, the child is equally legitimate, 
iatthemother’s de jure manumission is prospective, unless legally acknowledged by 
tie mrvivor. Until this acknowledgment takes place, the civil condition of the 

: differs little from that of unconditional slaves, save that they cannot be 

or dlienated in any way. It may be laid down as a general rule, that the mo- 
mats female slave becomes pregnant, she becomes entitled to all the privileges of an 
the should foree, accident, or the visitation of Providence prevent ma- 

5 is not vitiated. This class is, therefore, the most general in Constan- 
tiplyand though the law does not recognise the woman's freedom at once, social 
padiee-awards to her all the privileges. 

Thelawy which distinguishes these six conditions of slavery, has regulated with 
demost.extreme care all the immunities attaching to each; but, even in the first 
das, it does not go so far as to pronounce the master’s absolute right over the slave. 
Meslaye belongs to him ; he may dispose of him, sell or give him away, but he ean- 
wépat.him todeath. He cannot either ill-treat him, or beat him unjustly, or give 
limwork.aboye his strength, or refuse him food and necessary clothing : if he does so, 
dave has a right to lodge a complaint with the Cadi. The deposition of a slave 
imeived by the Courts: he may marry, even without his master’s consent; but the 
ldterbas the right to annul the marriage. The absolute enfranchisement (Itk) of the 
tire is the result of different degrees in the social seale above described, or is spon- 
taouily effected by the will of the master. The enfranchisement of a female preg- 

entails that of the infant she bears. 

fecharethe principal arrangements of the Multequa, with reference to slaves. It 
Wie wen: from our sketch, that slavery, as it exists in Turkey, loses almost all its 
matty. Slaves, generally speaking, are more happy, better treated, and less subjeet 
othe accidents and changes of life, than the free servants in Turkey, and superior in 
tisngard to the general class of domestics in Europe. At any rate, they may be 
Mpnied as enjoying absolute felicity, if we compare their condition with that of the 

tian countries. 

“Tikes are rarely retained in bondage more than seven or nine years, unless 

ten purchased in infancy or born in slavery. Exceptions occur, but are declared 

te in a religious sense. The great majority of masters liberate 
flaves at the specified time. If they are well-conducted, they are recom- 
agin or out-door servants. If they have learned a trade, their master either 
them as shopmen or journeymen, or else places them with other masters, 
their success depends upon their industry ; but when liberated, they mostly 

Witt serving as domestics to working at sedentary trades, or those requiring strong 
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Sumetimes, indeed very frequently, the slave refuses the liberty which is offered as 
fe reompanse of his services. He then continues to reside in the house: when 
Sides treed from any labour, and considered to form one of the family, while his 
— consists in taking the children out for an airing, or playing with them 

ng name of baba (father). The slave who has thus refused the benefits 
(muumission, takes the name of Azadjiz~Keuli. The celebrated Hussein Pasha, 
ide nt taised to the rank of Grand Admiral by the friendship of his master 
WL, never called himself by any other title in his letters. 


The " POPULATION. 
Population of Turkey in Europe consists of a fusion of various nations; and 
oo, may make about them will be equally referrible to the population of 
‘im Asia, at least as regards the Turks, Tartars, Greeks, Armenians, and 


idatia fim the first instance, examine the nationality of the various races that 
‘Turkey in Europe, and we find that the Turks only form a minority of the 
b gern for even Turkish authorities state them to amount only to 1,100,000, 

Private statements estimate them at 700,000 or 800,000. They are most 
Stus.in.Romanin.or Rumelia: then in Macedonia and Thessaly : less numerous 








eee 
in Bulgaria and Albania, and only thinly spread over Bosnia. In Moldavin and 
Wallachia, no Turks have been allowed to dwell since 1829, andin Servia they are 
confined to the city of Belgrade, where they amount to not more than 6000. 

The majority of the population of European Turkey is composed of Slavenians, 
amounting, according to Turkish authorities, to 7,200,000, but by others stated to 
be nearly 9,000,000. They are composed of the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, 
Croats in Turkish Croatia or Carnia, and the Morlachs in the 

Next in number to the Slavonians are the Rumelians or Remani, to whom the 
Moldavians and Wallachians belong, 4,000,000 in number, who call themselves 
Rumuryi, and who, though not actually descendants of the Romans, were greatly 
influenced by their intezeourse with that nation, especially as regards the language, 
which is derived from the Latin. This is seen from the faet that if a Moldavo- 
Wallachian peasant is addressed in Italian, he listens attentively, and recognises the 
familiar sound. 

The number of Albanians-or Arnauts is estimated at 1,500,000; for they ave not. 
confined to Albania, but are scattered over several other provinees, although 
chief place of settlement is Albania. They are deseendants ef the old Epirotes or 
Illyrians; other ethnographers, hewever, assert that they are deseendants of 
Albanians, who formerly lived in Caucasus, and were identical with the Alans. 

The number of Greeks in European Turkey is assumed to be 1,000,000. They 
cannot be regarded as true descendants of the old Hellenes: for centuries. they have 
displayed a strong mixture of the Slavonic element. They are very numerous im 
Thessaly, Macedonia, the islands, and Constantineple, and are to be met with in all 
the provinces of the empire. 

The number of Armeniansis estimated at 400,000. The Armenians, who derive 
their name from.their native country in Asia, whenee they dispersed over the whole 
world, in order te devote themselves to their favourite pursuit, commerce, are most, 
numerous in Constantinople and other emporiums of trade. 

The Tartars, who are related to the Turks, though differing from them in many 
respeets, have taken up their abede principally at the mouths of the Danube, and in 
the valleys of the Balkan. They number about 230,000, and are chiefly employed 
as couriers. 

The number of Gipsies in European Turkey is estimated at about 80,000. 
are mest numerous in Moldavia and Wallachia, and beside this, inhabit. a branch of 
the Balkan, called after them the Tchengive Balkan, in the neighbourhood of Phillip- 


pel. 
wT he Jews in European Turkey, where their number is said to be only 70,000, are 
principally descendaats of the Jews expelled from Portugal and Spain. They speak. 
the Lingua Franca, a mixture of Italian, Spanish, and Turkish, dress in the 
Turkish fashion, and chiefly reside in the larger cities. Their chief abode is in 
Constantinople. 

With reference to religion, the population is divided differently from the nationality. 
The state religion is the Muhammadan, and this is the faith not only of the Turks, 
but also of the Tartars, anda portion of the Bulgarians, the Bosnians, and the Alba~ 
nians. According to Turkish statistics they amount to 3,800,000, But although 
Muhammadanism is the religion of the state, the Christians form the great 
of the population, and they are estimated at 11,630,000. Of these nearly 11,000,000 
belong to the Greek Church, and consist not only of the Greeks, but of the Molda- 
vians, Wallachians, Servians, and Montenegrins, the majority of the Bulgarians, and 
a part of the Bosnians and Albanians. The number of Catholics in European T 
is caleulated at 260,000, and to these belong the Croats.in Carnia and a part of the: 
Bosnians, Bulgarians, and Albanians, as well as a few Greeks and Armenians. The 
number of Protestants, principally among the Franks, may amount to 5,000. 

We can only give one specimen of that portion of the work which, 
having no reference whatever to the title, gives characteristics of Sir James 
Porter, and some notion of the sort of diplomatic life led in his day. Here 
isan account of an interview he had with the head of the then all-powerfuk 
Pelhams, concerning his functions at Vienna, and the English view of the 
Austrian crisis of 1742: 

When I arrived in the month of May, I found the Ministers as undecided as they 
appeared to me when I was absent; Lord Granville, then Lord Carteret, alone had 
just ideas of our situation, and the necessity of a formed, determined plan, and as 
determined an execution. The King was fully convinced of the propriety and recti- 
tude of his political sentiments, but as that Minister had neither the Treasury, nor 
consequently the power of Parliament in his hands, he was obliged to submit, and to 
be drawn by those Ministers who had both. 

The Duke of Newcastle really, or by an affected credulity, seemed in a labyri 

unresolved, undetermined, and by the combined lies of all the Ministers of the 
powers in hostile opposition to the House of Austria, who daily invented them, had 
the strongest prepossessions that. that house was not worth supporting, a language 
he had taken out of their mouths. After many embraces from his grace on my ap- 
pearance, he began his discourse; expressing his diffidence of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s sobriety, he asked me, with much emotion, how it had happened that se 
accomplished a prince, whom he much affeetioned when he was here as Duke of Lor- 
rain, could fall into such a low, pernicious vice as that of continual drunkenness, that 
a cloud of evidences had assured him of the fact. I asked his grace, with great com- 
posure and a smile, whether he had ever such advice from Mr. Robinson or me? 
whether we should not have been inexcusable in omitting so notorious a circum- 
stance, relating to a character we knew made the object of the King’s and the national 
hope, as a suecessor to the Imperial dignity ; that 1 could assure him, from the most 
intimate knowledge of that prince, and from public notoriety, that that report was a 
most infamous calumny ; that even so far from any such suspicion, it was most cer 
tain he could not bear a single glass of wine, or of any liquor stronger than pare, 
water; that the waters of the hereditary countries had been examined by physicians, 
and weighed, to discover the lightest for his use, and that he never travelled without 
a quantity of water produced by a spring in Vienna, called the Brindel, which was 
deemed the purest and lightest. I could even further aver, that his physician, Dr. 
Basan, who had been with him from his infancy, often deplored with me that he 
could never persuade his royal highness to try a glass of tokay, as he thought it 
would be a proper cordial to his constitution, for the circulation of the blood was 
very languid, though he apprehended a defect in the formation of the sternum, which 
was rather too narrow; besides that I had seen him frequently at his meals, without 
taking any other liquid but pure water. 

I returned to England, fully determined to quit the King’s service: to shake hands 
with ambition in that line, and to set downat home contented with my own situations 
my fortune easy, and the prospect of a large annual increase. I had anconding 
fixed my plan, but whether from a preconceived good opinion of my zeal, or 
from his Majesty’s approbation of that paper I had given in, I found myself > 
by the Ministers to return to Vienna, on a more enlarged plan than I had been 
ostensibly engaged in; they expressed his Majesty’s and their own desire in the 
strongest terms. I as firmly declined, as they were pressing; they thought I per- 
sisted merely on a view of some considerable demands, which were remote from my 
thoughts. However, Lord Granville tempted me in the King’s name with any cha~ 
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racter, any honour, or emokument, I should ask or desire, These had no effect. 
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preseed as they were suspect by his Majesty—I felt the counter-weight of that} Nordufari; or, Rambles in Iceland, by Pliny Mil 7 


pressure. The Duke of Newcastle sent frequent messages to attend him; I 
obeyed. 

My visit was as welcome to his grace as Lord Granville had foretold; he re- 
ceived ma with embraces, chocolate was ready, and he as ready to e and con- 
jure me to accept of his Majesty’s offer and to return to Vienna. He thought I stood 
on bargaining, offered me any price I should name, as Lord Granville had done, re- 
peated honours, emoluments, &c.; I as constantly and firmly declined. I fairly told 
him I wanted neither honours nor emoluments; if I should go, I desired it might 
be on the same footing; I had as much of the King’s pay as my station required ; 
and there had never been a competition or the least discord between Mr. Robinson 
and me. I wanted no honours which might interfere with his; that though I had 
made my plan to stay at home, I would offer a condition or two to his grace on 
which alone I could return. That as he knew Mr. Robinson’s affection for me, 
mine was not less towards him: though I did not know any particular relation or 
connexion between his grace and Mr. Robinson, yet I thought there was some such 
existing with his brother, Mr. Pelham, whom I had not the honour of knowing per- 
sonally ; but be that as it may, his grace knew Mr. Robinson was a younger brother 
with a small fortune, and then married, with a growing family ; that he had never 
hoarded riches, never had been in the way of exceeding mere living; his services had 
been long and great; and that even in that important event of the peace with Prussia, 
in which I had some share, he had borne the whole burthen; that Lord Hyndford, 
who had no further trouble than to give, what he with odium and irremissible labour 
obtained, had been dis’ ed and superabundantly rewarded; that, therefore, if 
his grace could obtain of his Majesty a thousand pounds a year augmentation for 
Mr. Robinson, I could perhaps return with such good tidings, and sacrifice my in- 
terest and time to the King’s service during the continuance of the war. 

The duke seemed startled at this pro and, looking in amaze, said he durst not 
even propose it to his Majesty; that, on the treaty of 1731, Mr. Robinson had been 
advanced from Envoy Extraordinary to Minister Plenipotentiary, and had then the 
increased pay of 3/. per diem, sothat it was too near the time, 7. e., eleven years, to 
mention so delicate a matter to the King. I then pressed him to know whether his 
merit in the late peace with Prussia, in which both his body and mind had suffered 
the severest risks and anxieties, would not be rewarded in some solid and substan- 
tial manner; that it was the moment for a faithful, zealous servant to feel his 
master’s bounty and generosity. He said he had thought that as Mr. Robinson had 
formerly desired the Red Ribbon, it might be the more agreeable to him on this occa- 
sion, and that that ostensible mark of the King’s favour would be a more permanent 
one of his Majesty’s approbation. 

I spoke of the ribbon with such indifference that surprised his grace. I told him 
that when mature minds sought rewards, baubles and gew-gaws were not competent ; 
they might please the vanity and levity of youth, and, perhaps, when he thought 
that the brilliancy of a Star and Garter might add to the lustre of a single man, he, 
at that time, might have been flattered with the splendour; but now that he had a 
wife and several young children, the providing for these made up the essential part of 
his happiness, and for them it was I meant a solid, substantial reward. 

Finding, however, that all this reasoning had no weight with the duke, I turned 
the matter on what I thought more feasible, and in itself just and reasonable; I 
told him that as I knew Mr. Robinson’s desire, on account of the education of his 
children, was turned towards home, and that, whenever a general peace should happen, 
he would seek to return at any rate; if, therefore, his grace would intercede with the 
King to give him any post or place, or even to secure him one before his arrival, 
whenever that should happen, the reward would be equally agreeable to that which I 
had first 

The duke, on this point, stroked his face, settled his wig, hesitated, and asked me, 
with a slow voice, stooping towards my ear, has he a borough? can he get into Par- 
liament? I told him I knew of no borough, no interest which could bring him into 
Parliament, but his grace’s; on which I rose up, took my leave abruptly, with this 
single remark, that I supposed, after twenty years’ service, the same question would be 
put tome, and on such a vague prospect I was confirmed in my first resolution of 
staying at home. His grace followed me, on my retreat, begging and entreating me 
to return into his closet, which I absolutely refused. 

I left him, I confess, with indignation, and to disburthen my mind of the impres- 
sions of so discouraging and unsatisfactory a conversation, I immediately went to 
Lord Granville, who judged by my countenance the effects of my conference with the 
duke. He received me with his usual smile, inclined to a laugh—brought me to a 
detail of the whole; the singularity of the negotiation not only amused him exceed- 
ingly, but heightened his spirits to much mirth. I found, however, by his lordship’s 
asking what the duke would say to the King, that I had the interview by his Ma- 

esty’s command. 





A BATCH OF BOOKS. 
Tar best volume on our present list is a reprint—revised by the author— 
of Adventures in Canada and the Backwoods, which écigioally appeared in 
Hogg's Instructor, and which Messrs. Groombridge have now published in a 
separate form. The title of the book, Whitlings from the West, and the 
fancy name under which the author chooses to conceal himself, “ Abel Log,” 
led us to expect some very flippant, vulgar, and commonplace writing. We 
were agreeably disappointed by finding that Mr. “ Abel Log” was capable 
of much better things than his name and title-page seemed to promise. He 
has genuine animal spirits, a hearty sense of humour, and a shrewd obser- 
vation of character; and he has produced a narrative which is always 
realable and often interesting. The faults which he ought to guard against 
in his next book (if he takes up the pen again) are an inveterate tendency 
to exaggeration and to that over-lively one of writing, which may do ver 
well to fill a dozen pages in a magazine, but which is perilously detrimental, 
with a very large class of readers, to the success of a whole volume. The 
* Whitlings” are, in plain English, descriptions of scenes in the great towns 
of Canada, and of adventures on the rivers and among the backwoods. 
The author is the hero of the narrative. He mixes up a great deal of fic- 
tion with his facts; but he always contrives—making allowance for the ex- 
aggeration which we have mentioned as his besetting sin—to keep up the 
appearance of reality and nature in relating his adventures ; and he very 
wisely makes the human interest the prominent interest of his story through- 
out. The characters he meets with always occupy the prominent part of his 
pictures, and the scenery is kept in its proper place—the background. If 
we liad space to rom: we should make some extracts from the author's 
canoe-voyage up the Black River, and from his vividly interesting account 
of the backwoodsmen’s attack on “ Butternut Castle.” But our columns 
have no “ places to let” for literary applicants this week. We must be con- 
tent with recommending Mr. Log’s adventures to our 


es (Longman 

the last new contribution to ‘ The Traveller's Library,” and is “) forms 
reading. But we must, honestly warn “ travellers” at the cutest, ae 
they will find Mr. Pliny Miles’s — of writing all but 

Such ultra American-English (Mr. Miles is a Yankee of the most 
midable dimensions) has, we believe, never before been set up in 

type. The slang expressions are, in some places, literally in 

—the style is pertinaciously flippant and careless, and the tone of the Writer 
is almost uniformly dogmatic and conceited throughout the book. Ip 
however, of the very serious drawback of a singularly offensive 
“Rambles” are, we repeat, well worth reading. They contain i . 
of the most remarkable and most original kind on many d ~interesting 
subjects in connexion with Iceland—both as to its former history and 

its present condition. The information is dreadfully disfigured by our 
American informant before he can bring it to light—but it is information, 
in the best and strictest sense of the word. By Lolding conversations with 
earned Icelanders, and by obtaining access to the manuscripts of ancient 
Iceland historians, Mr. Pliny Miles contrived to make some remark. 
able antiquarian discoveries in connexion with men and events in the fa 
north. One of these discoveries, if it can really be trusted, assi 
Icelander, on apparently reliable evidence, the honour of bei 
European who ever sailed to America. “ Biarni, the son of Hi sailed 
from Iceland to join his father in Greenland, was driven south, aaa 
on the American coast—probably Labrador.” This was in the 986, 
Leif Ericsson was the next navigator to America. He sailed from 

in the year 1000, and discovered Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 

land settlements existed in New England from 1011 to 1014, and—mog 
startling revelation of all—our author declares it to be “ 

that Cahasion sailed to Iceland in the year 1477”—fifteen years the 
date of his first voyage to America. The evidence on which these extra. 
ordinary statements rest will be found detailed at full length in Mr, Miles's 
first volume. We have only referred to them here in order to show that, 
with all his gross faults of manner, the author of the Rambles in Iceland hag 
produced a an which has some unusually strong claims to the attention, 
not of travellers only, but of stay-at-home readers as well. 

We have not done with books about America, or books by Americans 
yet. The press swarms with them just now, and they pour in upon us ag 
cordingly in an almost continuous literary stream. No sooner have we dene 
with Whitlings from the West, and Mr. liny Miles, than Doctor Marshal] 
Hall comes forward with a volume called The Twofold Slavery of the United 
States. The doctor is a staunch abolitionist, and his plan for the negroes is, 
that they should free themselves. Task-work and over-work he recom 
mends, instead of day-work; he would have a “just and a 

laced on each slave” —‘* wages for over-work, secured with liberal interest 
in savings banks "—“ sum, when accumulated, to be paid over to master"— 
and “slave to be declared free.” ‘This plan of self-emancipation is, doubt- 
less, dictated by the sincerest benevolence ; and it looks so well on paper, 
that we will not pain the amiable projector by oy it from a too prac- 
tical point of view. We prefer passing at once from the doctor's pleasant 
gy em dream (if he will excuse us for using such an omeel® 

{rs. Ann S. Stephens’s gipsy fiction, which we have not been able to read, 
doubtless from the defective sensibility, which is the vice of critical natures 
in general. Very young ladies who aa the romantic, and relish a style 
with plenty of adjectives in it, will approve highly of Zana ; or, the Heiress of 
Clair Hall. The description of the heroine, at the beginning of the story, 
was too voluptuously eloquent for our severe and Spartan When 
we found that her dheaks were “ peachy crimson,” that her complexion was 
of a “ soft creamy tint,” that she could “bury her tiny foot in the extremity 
of her raven curls,” that she had a “spirited ankle,” and that, when she 
wanted to dance, she prepared for that exercise by “‘ giving her person & 
willowy bend sideways ;” we closed the book before its fascinations ovet 
sa us, and sought to invigorate ourselves morally by opening Lifes 

esson—another American story by another American writer; anow, 
but evidently of the fair sex. Much embracing takes place, first and last, 
among the characters in Life's Lesson; the gentlemen (as usual ladies 
gentlemen) are always thinking of how they shall marry and who they shall 
marry; the ladies, though not possessing “spirited ankles,” or ot 
capable of “bending sideways” in a “willowy” way, are vario 4 
nating, accomplished, and brilliant, and are always respectfully 
by their admirers as “ Miss Ellen, Miss Jane, Miss Nannie,” and so forth. 
Offers are made, marriages are solemnised, virtue leads to happiness, vice to 
misery; and if that is not “ Life's Lesson,” who shall say what is? To be 
serious, with much that is trivial and absurd, this last new American 





shows traces, here and there, of clever observation and attention to the 
of nature. It is above the ordinary a and we wish it, the 
— all success with the Circulating Libraries and the idlers of the reading 
world. . 
Two contributions only from the versifiers have reached us: one ue 
Mr. John William Fletcher, and is called Flirtation; or, The Way into 
Wilderness ; which second title, so far as we are concerned, has pro 
to be synonymous with The Way into the Waste-Paper Basket. The  Moditar 
volume of rhymes is entitled A Voice from the East; or, Scriptural 
tions to Beguile Solitary Hours, by Mrs. St. John. In a versihed pr 
Mrs. St. John begs that the reader will be ‘ blind like all her frien : 
will abstain from looking for faults. Being very willing to attend 8 
oe and to treat the authoress like a friend, we will —> 
selves with merely announcing that her book is published, and will 
sterner reviewers the business of criticising it. on Friswell 
Of catchpenny literature, we have also Lo cimens. Mr. Hain Fronls 
imitates Dickens and Thackeray, calls the imitation Houses with the with 
Off, and does his best to make his book saleable by — its Cv veale 
an eye-sore in the shape of a coloured caricature. The Rev. — 
contributes to keep up the present cordial entententing between pee 
lish and French armies by a pink pamphlet, called My Comrade ont 





| Colours, with an engraving, on the cover, of the Duke of Wellington with’ 


the battle of Waterloo, and with a motto, reviving such old 
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“Up, and at them.” Trash and bad taste of this sort 
* by being unworthy of it. We turn, with pleasure, from pub- 
utterly Gosttiees to a book conscientiously written and really likely 


of some use to the reader. This work forms the second volume of the grand situation of the 


Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature. It is called Athens 
the Peloponnese, with Sketches of Northern Greece, and is translated from 
German of Hermann Hettner. This new contribution to a promising 
be isa very praiseworthy little book, earnestly and intelligently written. 


several pleasant sketches of manners in modern Greece, and much 


& 


yeful antiquarian information, which is clearly and unaffectedly imparted to 





pe reader. 
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A HEART OF GOLD. 

Ws shall be only doing common justice to Mr. Douglas Jerrold if we preface 
the production of A Heart of Gold at the Prixcess’s THeaTReE, 

ou dusting that the play has been presented to the public at an unfortunate 
god under adverse dramatic circumstances. In the first place, all the 
pathies are just now entirely absorbed, to the exclusion of every 
interest, by the news from the “seat of war.” In the second place, 
if. Jerrold’s play, the merits of which rest exclusively on the novelty of the 
gain idea, and the admirable writing of the dialogue, has been produced at 
pthestre where the audiences have been accustomed to the most breathlessly 
dramatic stories, and the most lavish magnificence of spectacle pro- 


fued,in our time on the English stage. In the third place, A Heart of Paul’s has more genuine poetry in it than the most professedly 


TT 
_ by his own act, dependent on the mercy and honour of the favoured rival 
| whom he has enriched, at the moment when that rival is about to marry, 
| with the help of Dymond’s gold, the woman whom Dymond loves. This 4 
la y; the admirable middle-point from which the 
plot might have mounted to the climax of interest—of “ breathless” interest 
| in the best and highest sense. Unfortunately, the second act ended with what 
' (as far as the sympathies of the audience were concerned) ought to have been 
the end of the play—Maud’s indignant rejection of Pierce for refusing to 
restore his legacy, after circumstances had made it no legacy at all; and the 
offer of her hand to Dymond. Dymond is the interesting character of the 
play. Pierce never wins the sympathies of the audience from first to last ; 
and yet, in the third act, when he has returned the money, Maud discovers 
| that her first love is the only man she can marry—Pierce is restored to his 
| former place in her affections — Dymond resigns her, and so the play ends, 
| to the evident and not unnatural disappointment of the audience. We can 
| congratulate Mr. Jerrold most iene on having conceived an admirable 
| dramatic idea, and on having produced some of the very best dialogue that 
| has ever fallen even from his masterly pen. But we are bound in common 
candour to add, that by relying too exclusively on the excellence of his idea 
—simply as an idea—and by trusting too much to the vigour and the 
_ of his dialogue, he has missed’ the opportunity of telling a good story in an 
_ interesting way, and of developing well-imagined characters in the right 
| direction. In literary merit, A Heart of Gold is superior to some of the 
| most popular modern plays which still live, and will long continue to live, on 
|the stage. Anyone of Mr. Jerrold’s scenes is, as a piece of writing, im- 
| measurably better than all the scenes in The Stranger put together. Maud 
| Nutbrown’s prose description of her first sight of London from the | of St. 
: tical pas- 


Gold, after having been written with special reference to actors and ac-/ sage that could be extracted from The Lady of Lyons. But The Stranger 


teses of the first degree, has been performed by actors and actresses of the 


only. Miss Heath and Miss Murray, Mr. Ryder and Mr. | 


(atheart, who played the four principal parts, and who all conscientiously 
gerted themselves to do their best, can hardly as yet be said to have reached 


SS ecirers in their profession, even in the estimation of their most 
admirers 


Produced under the disadvantages to which we have alluded, A Heart of 
Gold has, we regret to say, achieved only a moderate success. And yet the 

js founded on an excellent and a new idea. John Dymond, wasted and 
ttrken at the rejection of his suit by Maud Nutbrown, who can admire 


bat cannot love him—dying in his own belief and in the belief of all around 


him—admits his successful rival, Pierce Thanet, to a final interview —gives 
to Pierce the whole of his money, accompanying the gift with bitter words 
sarcasm on the unholy power of gold, wrung out of him by tue last pangs 
if anguish and despair, and, to all appearance dies, after having enriched 
his less rival with the wealth which could alone obtain the consent of 
Maud's r to her union with Pierce. So the first act ends. In the 

mond again appears. What seemed to be death was but a trance 
that resembled death. He has come back to life to find himself beggared 


and The Lady of Lyons keep the stage, after the experience of many years, 
and will continue to be acted when the Heart of Gold has but too probably 
disappeared from the playbills for good. What reason can be given for 
this? The simplest and plainest of all reasons, as it appears to us: zebue 

and Sir Bulwer Lytton, as writers for the stage, have made it their first 
| business to tell audiences an interesting story. Mr. Douglas Jerrold had 
but done himself justice by working on the same principle, A Heart of Gold 
would not only have been read—as it certainly will be read—with genuine 
pleasure, but would also have been one of the stock-pieces of the English 
stage. 

We have encroached so much on the space at our command, in the pre- 
ceding remarks, that we are only able to announce the deserved success of 
a very neatly-written little comedy, in one act, called Living too Fast, which 
opens the dramatic entertainments at the Priycess’s Theatre. The piece 
|is written by Mr. A. C. Troughton. 





| The Oxymprc has opened again with the excellent company and the suc- 
| cessful plays of last season. As soon as the first new piece is produced, we 
| will take care that our readers shall hear about it. . 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. | : 
Tuesday, October 10. Cammerti 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.— Francis Bvrrow, | 


Cornwall, tailor and draper—WiLL1aM BECKETT, | MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, | Flour and 3id. to 4d. per bushel on 
Friday Evening, October 13, 1854. 


Norfolk, cattle dealer and salesman—HEnrx | 
ford, Lancashire, silk manufacturer. 





| crop, added to the increasing supplies there, had caused a 
| considerable fall in the value of Wheat and Flour, but 
prices were still too high for export to this country, not- 
| withstanding freights were low — viz., 9d. per barrel on 
Wheat to Live l. 

Since the Ist of September only 40 barrels of Flour have 
| been exported from the United States to Great Britain and 


al Sifnirg. 





. ‘ 
BANKRUPTS. — Henry Cratreris, Lothbury, City, | Drrrxc the week there has been but little fluctuation in | Ireland; during the same period about 12,000 grs. of Indian 
Berhant—JoserH TREVETHAN, Cambrian Brickfields, | the quotations of the Funds, the prices varying from 95} to | Corn have been ees to this country from New York, of 
lower Norwood, brickmaker—THomas WaGuorn, Roches- | 954 §, and a depression has been felt in almost all railway which there are sellers here at 40s. and b . cost, 
ter, Kent, draper—GrorGE Fox, 23, Crombie’s-row, Com- | securities, chiefly caused from want of animation in the | fteight and insurance, It now appears likely that the 
} ast, clothier — Lewis Bassetr, Merthyr | market and scarcity of money. A contango is demanded | Value of Wheat and Flour will decline before long »uffici- 
Glamorganshire, grocer—Joun HvGues, Bangor, | upon Consols as well as nearly all railway stock, proving a | ¢ntly to permit of export to this country, and showld any 
, innkeeper—DaNIEL Lonep1x, Mauchester, | Bullaccount. News is anxiously expected from’ the seat of | &lvance take place here we may after all derive a larger 
{ URGE GODFREY, Taunton, Somer- | war as to further proceedings there; should such news | Quantity from thence than has up to this time been ex- 
tishire, coachmaker. be favourable as expected, many look for a rise of some im- | 
Friday, October 13. portance in prices, although experience proves that news | 


» . m | of all kinds is mostly discounted by the Stock Exchange. | 

BANKRUPTS.—J ames WARD, miguees Senne and | Luxembourg Constituted are looking inelined for better | 

ee oy ay Fagg dete! things ; Tur $ cannot get one way or the other far from | 
gjronmonger,Colghrat, Lascashire~ Ricuan | 32% ,cnlogoniaus, nce, dealt fn xd, have drooped to 

» Bury, Lancashire—JOHN HEWETT, brick-| ‘The following are the closing prices :—954, § money, 954, ?| Bank Stock 

taker, Feamiigton Priors. 0 arwickshire—Jaxnes Drsox, for account ; Exchequer bills, 4 to 7 pm. | 3 per Ceut. Red | Sa 

‘ = , B, : ~¢ perCent.Con.An. 95} , 

arcs Worcester — RoBERT SHEPPARD,| (aledonians, 61, 62, x. d.; Eastern Counties, 11, 11%; | Consols for Account! 954 | 

’ ip, Derbyshire. | Great Northern, 89, 90; Great Irish South-Western, 90, 92; | 3} per Cent. An. ....! ...... 

= —=—=== | Great Western, 70$, 71}; Lancashire‘and Yorkshire, 714, 714; | New 2} per Cents...' ...... 

London and Blackwall, |8}, 83; London and Brighton, * Long Ans. 1860.......! ...... | 

105; London and North-Western, 101}, 1012; London an | India Btock............ ; 230 | 230 

| South-Western, 82, 84; Midland, ¢9}, 693; North British, | Ditto Bonds, £1000; 7 | 





OSEPH 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


| Sat. | Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 


| | 





















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 








my BIRTHS. , ; 324, 333; Scottish Central, 94, 96 x.d.; Antwerp and Rotter- | Ditto, under £1000 | ...... 

mber 24, at Jersey, the wife of Captain Drum- | dam, 6g, 6); Eastern of France, 33}, 33); Lyons and Ge- | Ex. Bills, £1000......, 4p 

mond Hay, 78th Highlanders: a daughter. _. | neva, 14,13 pm.; Northern France, 34¢,¢; Paris and Lyons, | Ditto, £500...... 4} 

WiCKHA o~ oe r25, at Fermoy, Ireland, the wife 214,214; Parisand Orleans, 49, 50; Paris and Rouen, 38,| Ditto, Small 4p 
Thomas Wickham, Esq-, Captain in H. M.’s 33rd Regi- | 40; Western France, 64, 63 pm.; Zealands, 16,17; Agua Fria, | ——————————__ —e ca 7 +9 

maRay daughter. y i. 14; Condes, 14, 2; English and Australian Copper, 14, 2; | FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Tih, TH. tober 10, at Sydenham, the wife of F. De | Linares, 8}, 94; Nouveau Monde, 4, Ai Santiago de Cuba, | (Last OrriclaAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
+ @son. turals, 40, 42; South | 


44,5; United Mexican, *t 34; Agric Tucurspay EvENING.) 


MARRIAGES Australian Land, 35, 37; Van Diemen’s Land, 124, 13. 
ma uw. | Brazilian Bonds .......... 98 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
MPAAM-PORTLAND.—October 5, Lieutenant-Colonel CORN MARKET. | Buenos Ayres 6per Cuts. | — CORES TOIR cocarsernstens 
the Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s Body-Guard of : " Chilian 6 per Cents. 101 | Russian 43 per Cents.... 85 
sat-Arms, to the Lady Mary Bentinck, youngest | yy supply of Wheat the eerie ng Oct. 13, | Danish 3 per Cents...... ... | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 188 
of the late Duke of Portland. pp'y . .... | Spanish Committee Cert. 








' Jd , barely e ) 1, and pri have | Ecuador Bonds............ 
a ee ee ony Jardine Street, Es a vee. nd pms to the demand, and prices 9; a upward Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 245 ¥, of Coup. not i 53 
» to Anna Lycette Blair youngest daughter of , At this day’s market there has been a fair business done =" ee Belgian rr oar Cade. 2 
water allie, Es ~of 59, Melville-street, Edinburgh. in Wheat at 2s. over Monday’s rates, and many holders re- Postases recececerooesce = 


| Dutch 24 per Cents....... 


use tc 5 i . : a ‘ E per Cents, ... 62 
fuse to sell even at this advance. Oats are also 6d. dearer " | Duteh 4 per Cent. Certif. 2 


ober 5, William Leith Hay, Esq., | x7. oitaratian i - . uese . Cents. 

son of Sir Andrew Leith Hay, of name, 2 H., ts N a m peso? ley t. Fl R a) yustag phn 
Aune, eldest daughter of John Beaumont Swete, | p*2° Continent ag ee ce Bagge res > one! 
Esq. ‘ ’| Barley continues, and the time has been extended to the | NNERS d CUSTOMS f h 
end of July in next year, during which the importation of M2? + an S of the 
Wheat into France at a nominal duty is to be permitted. ni TURKISH NATION, “ Past and Present,” from Os- 
The supplies of Wheat at the Baltic ports are still incon- | man, founder of the Ottoman 





DEATHS. 


MEAV.—Sentember 20, killed at the Alma, Captain John 


. asty, down to the present 
Schaw, her Majesty’s 55th Regiment, eldest son of siderable, and prices are maintained with much firmness. | Sultan, Abdul-Mejid Khan. 


This bey ap unique 

late George haw, Hen. merchant, Glasrow The time is now so short during which shipments can be | COLLECTION of MODELS (life size) is so as to 

Siptember bs yd ve alo at the Alun Ttees made, before the setting in of the frost, that any supplies of | — | imitation. Illustrated by costumes (naval, a. 
Graham Polhill, of the 95th Regiment, —aes all son | portance cannot be expected from that quarter. The civil), arms, insignia of office; also the buildings, 

of Bdward Polhill, Esq., of Brunswick-square, Brighton., | @0tations are 611bs. to 614lbs. Uckermark ry ne 6d. to | Harem, the Hamam, or Turkish bath, the khavé, bazaars. 

) » 8» aq - & ? ht to London $s., | carriages, cattle, and ae, including <r 
c truly 








* 55s. per quarter, f. o. b. at Stettin, 
— 10, at his house, 25, Norfolk-street h mixed Wheat, 56s., 61ibs. to 62lbs. red, 53s. per | rendering all the 





USEUM is OPEN 

| quarter f.o.b. Beans and Tares are also much inquired | 11 till10. Saturdays it closes at 

| for, the former are now 37s. 6d., the latter 35s. f. 0, b. dren and schools ¢ 
rom New York we learn that the report of our large! 10s. Admission on Saturdays, 5s. ; 


— 2s. 6d.; 
tickets (for five), 
2s, 2d. 


] ‘ | 6llbs. hi ups strictly correct 
Regiment, aged agheg tae» GOB, Col. of | quarter f.0, b. at Koenigsberg, with a 5s. freight.’ In con- | ‘* They are all of the most e ”—Vide the 
i ber 29, of cholera, accelerated by fatigue | Sequence of the large orders for Peas which have been sent dally journal Angest © 186. The EXHIBI- 
fr the of the Alma, Brigadier-General William | Ut to Koenigsberg, prices have advanced there to 37s. per | TION and ORIENTAL b Y, from 
chil half. 


mat 





m, commanding Royal Engineers, with the 
the C g y ng 
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ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-[RONS, 


———— 
CH MODERATOR 


ge sare LAMPS.24 














— JULLIEN the above are before finally de- d superior stock now 
moat respeettuly to, ammounee ber yell Sonne that his CONCERTS ciding, to viit WALLA 8. B S SHOW-ROOMS, | DRAY. and Cora s (Opening to the 
es NDAY, Octol Gotaber 30 on which omen 39, Oxford-street (corner of Howgsn.stwrest), Nos.1 & 3, | Bridge. Monument), 
the will $e Sie boncar of making in | Newman-street, and 4 & 5, pape — Established AD. 1700, 
his return from America. n world, contain arenes CaN 
mod ED ERe: EON MOXGHY on cannot b ibe mens ‘ I —_s> R’S COCOA.NUT FIBRE 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, | seovbere,cither for variety, novelty, beauty of dosien, of Ista, Nae, aes ‘Mattresses, Cushions, tig’ 
Lessee and M , Mr. A. WIGAN. ruamentts and two sets of bars, rig iis to Bl ites ditto . ATE-RILI 
7 gee ~~ a will be performed the Come- with ormati orraments and two sets 0 of bars, 5/. 10s. to LONDON, 
12s. nzed ders com , from 
A MATCH IN THE DARK. eaat, Steel Sanders from 21. 15s. to wees ditto, with rich FRECTUSL ‘SUPEOat FOR ‘Vag. ‘VARI. 
*venars, FP. Vining, E. » A. Wiese, ormolu ornaments, from 9J. 15s. to 7. 78.; Fire-irons from ph ne —This elastic and com 
Danvers, Miss F. Maskell (her first appearance at 1s. 9d. the set to 47.48. Sylvester and all other Patent = d —_ eo page forms, "i perv ta 
ee ane 5 Enter Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is ton ag  Neay Bepewe wnt = t! at ad ot 


After which ore racied) 0 Ne a New Farce, entitled 


on, Leslie, Danvers, H. 


HUSH MONEY. 


DDITIONAL NEW MODELS.—Dr. 
KAHN’S MUSEUM, top of Haymarket-—Upwards 





of 800 Wax Models Gentlemen from 11 till 
and from 7 till 10—! eee ay ae 
F.E.S. On W m of 


Museum is open for Ladies only, from 11 5. Lectures by 
Mrs. Sexton. Gentlemen are still admitted on those days 
from 7 till 10 Evening. Admission 1s. 


HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.— 

Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Bae ng oy and 

Trousers, 47s., made to order from Scotch eeds, all wool, 

by B. BENIAMIN, Merchant Tailor, Ta Rageat-at 
A perfect fit guarauteed. 


O LOVERS OF FISH— 
100 real Yarmouth Bloaters for bp package included. 

to of penny 
(ueeheeed) for amount. 
Rend pl vinin ad ss, county, ‘and nearest station.—Address, 
Thomas Lettis, jun., fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 


UTY OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
market, enables PHILLIPS and Company to SELL— 

Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. od., 3s. 4d., "and 3s. Sd. 

The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. < -, and 4s, 4d. 

Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s 

Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., and 1s. $4. 

The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee 1s. 4d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
any railway station or maee-toee in England, ifto the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHIbLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current eons free on application. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
Istes, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
sumption, Broncntris, Astuma, Gout, Curonic Rugv- 
MATISM, AND ALL ScROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Approved of and recommended by BERzELIvs, LIEBIG, 
Wouter, JonatHan PEREIRA, FouQuIER, 














enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


and 
Seer —fam those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash 
APIER MACHE and IRON 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Ser unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 


Papi aaa T 
of three — from 26s. 04. to 10 guineas. 


pine, In is ditto tad — ow _ to 4 guineas. 
Convex 8) ditto .. 

Eas oe Gothic waiters, cake and fae baskets, equally 
low 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect 
from all the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pe ts, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have 
some d d express] fet him; these are now ON SHOW 
in one ef his TEN E ROOMS, and present, for 
ee variety, and panty vt ‘taste, an “unequalled assort- 
T are mar! n figures, at prices propor- 
tlonate ni those which have tended to make his Esta- 
blishment the largest and most remarkable in the king- 
, Viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 167 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
The Largest, as well as the Choicest, Assortment in 
existence of FRENOH and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, 
PALMER’S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and other 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of tho 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
ana A piste glass, or papier maché, is at WILLI AM 8. BUR- 
S, and they are arranged in one large room, so that 
pattern, sizes, and sorts can be eeey selected. 
Real French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. per 
Palmer’s Candles, 94., yd, and 10d. on ‘Db. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great sig and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s, 6d. the set; Bri- 
tannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. 
to 110s. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 10/7. to 167. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with ‘wells for gravy, 12s. to 
30s. ; ge are 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, 
full size, 112. 1 

WILLIAM x BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 








ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the shop, de- 
voted solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 


and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged 
and classified that purchasers ian may easily and at once make 
their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1, % and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY’S- 





and 
other distinguished Scientific Chemists, prescribed by the 
— e —. ee and supplied to. the leading 
ospitals of Ew a cure or alleviating symp- 
toms much more rapidly than 2 any other kind. 


Extract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light 
Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scareely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric 
acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt depen Some 
of deficiencies of the —_ —L - ty to ita. ait >i 
met of its preparation, and es 
through charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown 
over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, + reperst for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co.,77, Strand. We find it 
to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile. x 


Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de J eg 8 HARFORD, signature. x, 

ANS RD, and Co., 77, trand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions; and be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices :— ; 


IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half? pints, 2s. 6d.} Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four -pint bott tes forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
ny ‘nnn England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten shil- 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention = the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The useof meee 5 ing (so often hurtful in its 

efi) i tare qolded. cok Harare Ding worn round | san 
yw wer is suppli: 

the Moc-Main Pad ——— oh pe Lever, fit' Rtting ee —_ 





ease and closeness be and may 

worn duri ~“ ve circular i be ine Ae} 
the Truss (w: cannot to X forw: 

the circumference of the body, two inches yew wth pe 


being « ag to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 


Pant illy, London. 
LAStiC STOCKINGS, KNRE c 
oot VELNS, and all cases of 


LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Saeasiee Selioht 
get gad one nsive, aud are drawn ean ordi 
nary stocking. m 78, 6d. to 16s. ‘ 


re F. ae dreds 














H E ee, She oe. ead 4d fl 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS8’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and Str it Chloride 
of Zine. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s. ; half-pints, éd. Sold by all © he- 


a, Drugsists and Shipping ents, and at Commercial 
Whart Mi ile end, London, As 





HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in Price —CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the urification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disin ection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, ene and for the Prevention of Contagion and 
Bad Smells. 
it extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and a. 
@ Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
be the College of Physicians and the London Board of 
ealth. Unlike the action of many other disinfectants, 
it destroys all noxious smells, and is itself scentless. The 
manufacturer, having de stroyed a monopoly fostered by 
the false assumption 0, of the title of a patent, has to warn 
the public against all spurious imitations. Each Bottle 
of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains a densely concen- 
trated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which may be diluted 
for use with 200 times its bulk of water. ‘ide instruc- 
tions accompanying each bottle. Sold by all Chemists and 
Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. Imperial quarts 
at 2s.; pare at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger vessels at 5s. 
= gallon. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S, Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London, 





7 _ ve Tr 

EAFNESS—IMPORTANT DIS- 
Ree 0 acon eo M.R.C.8., has rh 
publis' ee by post, for eight e stat s,a Phy- 

pn Bien Guide for Country Pationta? for tive Perfect and 

t Restoration of Hearing, by his invaluable New 

an Being a stop to quackery, cruel impositions on 
the suffering public, and exorbitant charges, this book will 
save thousands from the impositions of the self-styled 
doctors, inasmuch as the hearing can be restored for life. 
Deafness of the most inveterate nature relieved in half an 
hour, cured in a few hours, almost instant cessation of 
noises in the cars and head, by nless treatment. Hun- 
of letters may be seen, and persons referred to, who 
have heard the usual tone of conversation in a few hours. 
Patients received daily at Dr. Manfred’s residence, 72, Re- 
om street, London (first door in Air-strect), where all 
letters must be addressed, 


THA-|( 


ps mmonengg A the Kr sent b: 








y 
facturers, PE and PLANTE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. ’ hs 
ere ae 
RTHOPEDIC MECHANISM. 
d us for 
of BODILY DEFORMITY, and dinate CURE erat 
nical assistance, be had of Mr. HBA’ 
ee ee eet at QUARE, who, bey 8 
neipal con 
tien 0! a ay stitutions, isin pea. 
Lx... - 
UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH 
DAY, PRESENTS.—It would be inom ra 
enumerate the enormous 
and inexpensive, which be ius 1 isa diya 
blishment. All mar m yoy = 
yee sent free on a 


be well to state that all visitors 
me ~ daar will meet with a - ems 


mo en or ot) 
Retail, 154, Regent staect, corner of Beak-strect, 


UTVOYE’S GOLD and SItvrr 
= —— od a or Fo: Manufacture.‘The 
n ualities o art ‘then selves 
sufficient to nome the approbation of “a ce 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of acento na 
UTVOYE’S nee tay? CASES for for 
LADIES and ey walsst, 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 160 AR. 
Government DESPATCH BOXES are too Fy ad 


require comment. 
tail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


gpa Sere PAPIER MACHE.—The 
lities of these articles need 
to be fu Tully appreciated, arising from the i 
(among the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr, Futvoye isthe 
— work, 











son of the original luventor of this 
choicest specimens are in possession of her most graeious 
Majesty. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


Fe TVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. 

The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoyeare 
far the largest importers. 500 of the most bry au 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand eon- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- 
street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOYE’S PATENTED ROUND 
BRASS DIALS, 13s. 6d. each, warranted —These Time 
Pieces have already a world wide reputation and their 
correctness astonishes all their owners. To avoid 
ram it is necessary to notice on each dial, “Futvoye, 
ris 


_ Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOYE’S PARISIAN N OVELTIES 
toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, maybe 

more easily imagined than described, 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 

Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street- 
Golden-square. 

City, 22, Great Winchester-strect. 

Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most 
elegant, easy, economical, and best method of MARK- 

ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink opreet 
ing or fding | is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGE 














© preparation requi: can Use 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 28.; inet 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s. Sent, post free, wit 


directions, for stam 8 OF st order. 
FREDK. WHITEMAN, Laventor and Sole Maker, 1% 
Little Queen-street, Holborn. 
pina. eS eee 
IGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, witb- 
out acids, or any saturation, without shock or 4 
pleasant sensation, for the cure of nervous ae 
those arising from cold, an inactive liver, or ot 
lation, and has been found highly beneficial n, 
Rheumatism vom spepsia, N Neuralgia inal its 
= — debility 0 
ay of a postage stem 
PIGGUTT. Medical Galvanist, 525 i 
Bloomsbury. At home daily from 10 till 4. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
i atin na 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


B HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIS, 
2, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRE ay 


REE 
NEW “DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICL TEETH, ~ 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. _They'so the 
semble the natural 3 toeth as not to be from 
napae by the we he found they, never change 
colour or and ‘ound superior 

eames used. is method does aes uire the on” 
of roots, or any painful operation, and 

serve teeth that are loone, and is guaranteed 

culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered: ra 
and useful in mastication. 





52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


ia 1 
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"}NSURANCE COMPANY, 


ine scent, “hor street, Blackfriars, London. 
5, & Eon. C 
EVAS, , Chairman. 


ant 





AB CK W on, De puty-Chairman. 
Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


- Richard Harman Lloyd, Es 
l= rt Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. - 
he Esq. 
oe William Wybrow, Esq, 
THOMA IN, Esq 


Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
wh. HENRY Satine, oo -» Bsq. 
go.ugiT ROUPELL, i. D. * RS., 15, Welbeck-street. 
SURGEONS. 
SANER, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-sqnare. 
et ROORE, Esa ., M.D., 39, Trinity- -square, Tower-hill. 
MILLS, & Co, 67, Lombard-street. 
YN, ‘0., 67, Lombard-stree 
er SN EURY. RY & LLOYDS. oo, Lombard street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
CHARLES JELLICOR, Esq. 


jusiness of the Company comprises Assurances on 
The ivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the 


of meee 4 and deferred Annuities, 
loney on Mortgage, 


was esta eked ‘in 1807, is empowered by 
"ius Comp ent 53 George ILL., and regulated by Deed 
the High Court of hancery. 

Gompany was originally a strictly Proprietary one. 
on the icipating scale, now participate 

nially rin four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 
it time (1853) the Assured have received 
pany in satisfaction of their claims, upwards 


‘fhe 
To the 
d 


‘amount at present assured is 3,000,0001. nearly, and 
Sopa Company is about 125,000/. 

fast Division of + pad os about 120.0007. was added 

tothe sums assured under Policies for the whole term of 


Thelives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not 


in mining or cold digging, to reside in any 
—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
-detantmore than 33 degrees from the Hquator, without 
. 


ai Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


Company. 
recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain 
from Income Tax, as respects so much of their | 
, om may devote to assurances on Lives. | 
Annual s of the a4 8 state and progress, | 


Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
freonapplication at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. r stl dt ’ 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No.3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
ndon. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
tnine'the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
reeeved atthe Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


H AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
TheCourt of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLA upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 


Approved 
ts with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
¢iteugh the Bank’s Agents. 














at the een WILLA 54, Old Broad-street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, October, 185 ; ‘ 


TIMONIALS by PRESEN TATION 
asta | ecome so much the custom, and in eonse- 
essrs. FUTVOYE having been frequently ap- 

tofor suitable articles, they beg to state to all those 
would pay such graceful tributes to publie merit or 
Pinte worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
aq required for such a purpose, and the amouut ex- 
<td shall allow 10 per cent. from their regular 


By Regenictroct, August 23, 1854. z 
WALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 
University of Padua, w ho has been established in 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 


at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
Hmattends Schools both in town and the country. Mr 
te eh teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 
head his ae pemoere mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 


simpleton to tr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michacl’s- 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
linear, ARI: JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
ARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 
teyseecire and efficacious in the purification of the 
 porkid =r et — wree,: ac — scrofulous 
tietances mours of all kinds, which produce rashes, 
p poens trheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
and uleers, and sores on any part of the 
Itisunsurpassed in’ its action wpon the liver, the 

and the stomac h, removing any cause of disease from 
Rete cee xpelling all humours from the system. 
the b blood, it for ever r prevents pustules, scabs, 

M every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
Mebilitsied en” and imparts strength and vigour to the 
and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
re more complaints peculiar to thesex than any 
Temedy in the world. Warehouse, 873, Strand, ad- 
nal leeteeeental: oi DREW S, and CO., 
alf-pints, 2s. 6d; pints, 4s. ; small q uarts 

Md; quarts, 7s. 6d. ; mammoths, ls, 


Fe 
AS 


e 


NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR: 


ANCE SOCLETY, 54, Charing-cross, Lendon. 
Policies indisputable. 
No charge for Policy 8 
Whole profits divided annually, 
Assurances on the strictly mutual 1 Aw aa 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


YXCU RSION ISTS may secure £100 fo for 

their families in case of death by Railway Accident 

in a trip of any length, with an allowance for themselves 

when hurt, by taking an Insurance Tictat, eaat TWO- 

PENCE, of the Excursion Agents, orat the Railway Stations, 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE OFFI 3, OLD Broap 
STREET, Lonpon. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


7 OTICE.—DIVISION of PROFITS.— 


pi All Persons assuring their Lives (on ‘the SSL HANC me 
| Sealey in the PROVIDENT CLERK’S > ASSU. Pie 
presen: 


CE, before the end of the y 
ENTITLED to wat in the next Quinquenn 

| of Profits to Dee. 31, 1 
| Bonuses paid in ton ‘or added to the Policy, or applied 
to reduce the Annual Premium, at the option of the As- 
surer. The great and continuous increase of business, and 
the extremely favourable rate of mortality among their 
Assurers, fully justify the Board tn confidently anticipating 

a still further improvement upon the amounts for- 
a erly declared by way of bonus. 

For Prospectuses showing the peculiar advantages of the 
Association, and fer all further information, apply to the 
local agents, or at the Chief Office, 15, M -street, 
London. WM. THOS. LINFORD, M 


P ROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ADMITTING ON UAL TERMS PERSONS OF 
EVERY CLASS AND DEGREE TO ALL ITS 
BENEFITS AND ADVANTAGES. 

Capital, Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

} Chairman— Major HENRY STONES, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses i1: the deed of be wag 
by which the Directors have power to appropriate 
NTH of the entire profits of the oumreey. 
lst.—For the and distressed parties as- 
sured for life, who have paid five years’ premiums, 
their widows and or wh 
2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original 
proprietors, assured or not, their widows and or- 
phans, sogetioes with five per cent. per annum on 
the capital originally invested by them. 














Divisinn 





- | All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 


Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace 
Australasia— Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope— 
Mauritius—and the British North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, 
Insanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at 
moderate rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 
Annual premium for assuring 100/., namely :— 
Age—20 #110 9 Age—40 #213 6 
36 119 6 50 3818 6 
Prospectuses, witht tables and fullest information, mry 
be had at the offices of the Company, or of any of their 
agents. 
Applications for agencies requested. 


BENJAMIN MASSEY, Manager. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


Akeu US LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, a. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, B Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman —-WILLIAM L EA + 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby Sq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pile re isq. 
James Clift, Bq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consultin 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an Assurance Fund of 380,000/., inv ested on mortgage 
and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0002. a 
year. 

_ Pre minms to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


“Age. One Year. Seven Years. |W ith Profits) Without Profits 

















20 |£917 8| £019 9 | £115 10 = 11 10 
8) 1218) 127 255 0 7 
40 | 5 0} 1 69 807 3 18-10 
50 | 114 1) 119 10 468 4011 
60 | 3.2 4} 317. 0 612 9 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assnrers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end ef 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
each policy can be added to the sum assured, applied in 
reduction of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on 
the premiums’ paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
versionary interest varying according to age from.66 to 28 
per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One-half of the ““ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium 
remain for life as‘a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
approved, 

sans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proce: red to or residein any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 


two e’eloek. 
E. BATES, Resideut Director. 





may \tine: and. I hereby agree to. accept th 


UNITED SERVICE OF ENGLAND. 


OR. the: BENEFIT of the WIDOWS 
and ORPHANS of the SOLDIERS, SAILORS, and 
MARINES Loe ee rae in the present t WAR. 


Mr, PEPPER, Resident Director of the 
Inst; has most kindly to ‘the 
WHOLE of the PROCEEDS of a ENT 

MENT on the Evening of THU AY, the 19th inst., to 
be divided between the Associations in aid of the Wi 

and Orphans of the Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 


in the war with 
Lord SHAFTESBURY has Set Olek, take the 


chair at the Meeting in the Great 


RAW: 
yw pe Seven—Exhibition of the Diver and Diving 
Bell, and Duboscq’s a Electric Light. 
The Band of the First Lif Life Guards will play the following 
Music durin 
Overture, 
Grand 


the - 
Operatic Belection, 0 Rarttere Gi Siviglia, Rossini, 

Grand Pot-pourri, 

Grand Operatic ——e Aes di Lammermoor, Doni- 


a Bight posh the Earl of Shaftesbury will take the 


chai 
To be followed b a Lecture by J. H. PEPPER, Esq. 

the Munitions of ibition of iu. 
minated Cascade ; the oDisectving Views, &¢., &c. Admission, 


Shilling. 
Tickets for reserved sents, pie Oho 2s. 6d., on ty ae 
at the Offices of the Soldiers’ Wives Association. 


James Pall-mall; and the Sailors’ Wives cameclatinn. 1, 
ames- ~ Ta ‘Adelphi ; and at the Royal Polytechnic In- 





HE IRISH LAND TONTINE 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
WILLIAM BLOUNT,£sq,, Director of the London Joint 
Stock Bank. 


BICRYSP HARTLEY KENNEDY, Aldernma, 
Vice-Chairman of the Great ie Com- 


THOMAS | FRANCIS, Esq., Thurloe-square, London. 
JAMES RHODES, Bsq., Direetor of the London aud County 


ARCHIBALD SPENS, Esq., Director of the Great Britain 
Insurance Company. 
Three to a a S euorum, 
Banxers—The London and County Banking Company. 


ume GURBNEY, and STEVENS, 
2, Nicholas-lane,. Lombard-street. 
SucrETARY—HENRY CASSIN, Esq. 
O¥¥FicEs—17, Gracechurch-strect, London. 
estates im Ireland, held ~~ M tition pane 
in 
the Ineumbered tates — 
These estates contain 18,761a. br. Mp. rE pte 
a clear rental of 75007. 14s. per A paid with regularity 
by a contented and solvent temantry. 
In the ne colnet eminent bares and Jniph cusvercenthe 


exami 
inerease to i0.onet 
broxrossiely yn timber, at 175 00h, ¢ to rotex coat 
waa te to cover expenses, , 50004. —making in a 
Tt is proposed to raise this sum ¥ subscription in 1,800 
———— of 100/. each, e estates shall he Ley 


‘or the benefit of the subscribers as pot pt ot 
met conven _ fe eet 
re than 501. in th will issue 
half-shares (two one life) of 50l. each, the holders of 
— half-shares of course agreeing in the selection of one 

ife 

Each subscription shall be held upon one life of not lessthan 
70 years of age on the 1st day of ber, 1854, of either 
the sul r; and upen the fal} 





sex, to be ted by 
of any life the share in the ultimat 
is to merge for the benefit of the owners of the continuing 


shares. 
be retinced to twenty, 
shareholders 





So soon as all the lives named shall 
or at an earlier pai S if mane fifths of the 
coneur in doting eee Her), the estates shall be sold and 
the proceeds shall be divi mage nominors of the 
ther existing lives. 

The Property to be ultimately divided is estimated af 


a@snm not ‘exceeding 12007. each year to 


2@ Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. | 250,000 


meet the cost of management and other 

the remainderof the your ra nually iny 

and divided every peak until 1865, among the nominors 
of the lives eure _ on the sist of December previous to 
each division. Th te = 


erent ro 
- similar principles, it i intend 


“No responsibility whatever will be incurred by the sub- 
scribers, their ouly ek being the money they may respect+ 
ively subscribe. 

As soon as the shares are taken a deed of settlement shall 
be prepared, containing all necessary an for =a 
out the P and among other clauses. 
be inserted empowering the transfer and stration af of the 
interest of the subscribers, the holder of a registered 
transfer of an original interest being entitled toall the rights 

of a first nominor. 

In case the requisite number of nominations is not 
subscribed for, the es sponee paid in shall be returned to 
the subscribers, free of all deductions, immediately after 
the 5th January, 1855. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR RIGHT OF NOMINATION. 
To the Comenittonet ememenennt pe Bie Land Tontine, 
17, Gracechureh-strect, London. 

I desire to subscribe, upon the terms of the 
renee, nominations of 1001. each in this Ton- 
® same, or any less 

number which you inay assign to me, and te pay the said 
sum of 100. at such time as you may pala 


Dated the ae A 1854. 
‘hristian and surname in full. 





Parties intendin; 
Secretary, will be 





spectus. The rental, 
extates, with the report and detailed valuation thereof, can 
be seen at the Offices of the Tontine. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. COTY., for OCTOBER, 1854. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
I, Vesrries anp Cnurcn Rares. 
IL. Memorrs or Kine Josern. 
IIL Tae Aras Tries or THE Great Desert. 
IV. Rarm-way Morats anv Rartwar Po icy. 
Vv. ets History oF ScorLanpD, FROM 1689 TO 
VI. Macavutayr’s Sprrcnes. 
VIL. Rerorm or THe War Dep. 
VILL Tue Manacement anp DrsposaL OF OUR 
CrminaL PoPpuLATION. 


LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 


TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Post 8vo. 
— (On Wednesday next. 





3. 
MEMOIRS of JAMES MONTGOM.- 


ERY: Incl ‘Selections from his} mdence 
eT ontoations. “By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Post 8vo. {In the press. 


4 


The Rey. R. I. WILBERFORCE’S 
INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of CHURCH AUTHO- 
Reasons for recalling his Subscri 


3. Or, ption to the 
Royal Supremacy. 8vo, price 5s. 
5. 

New Edition of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH’S ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Feap. 8vo, price 5s, [On Wednesday next. 


6. 
PICCADILLY to PERA. By Cap- 


tain OLDMIXON, R.N. With Illustrations incolours. Post 
8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
7. 


The BALTIC and the WHITE SEA. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. With a Map of the Baltic 
Sea. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


8. 
THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 
gg ae 
the “ Biography of Mr. Disraeli.” 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


9. 
" The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Developed, Explained, and Ilinstrated from modern Re- 
searches and ries. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 
F.R.G.8. 8vo, with Mapsand Plans. [Nearly ready. 


10, 


The Second Volume of Chevalier BUN- 
SEN’S Work on ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by C. H. 
COTTRELL, M.A. With many Illustrations. 8vo, price 30s. 


11. 


People’s Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Now ready, in 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s. 


12. 
CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN. By 
A. HAYWARD, Esq.,Q.C. Two Rees, tepetated from the 
Edinburgh Review, and forming Part 70 of the T'raveller’s 
Library. 16mo, price One Shilling. (On the 31st inst. 


18. 
A TREATISE on GREEK METRES : 


With the Choral Parts of Sophocles Metrically arranged. 
By the Rev. W. LINWOOD, 8vo. [Nearly ny 


14. 
GRAMMAR of LATIN POETRY, 
founded on the Work of Jani. By the Rev. E. WALFORD, 


-A., late Scholar of Baliol Col 12mo, price 
One Shilling. _ 7 


15. 
HISTORY of the IRON TRADE. By 
HARRY SCRIVENOR, Liverpool. New Edition, revised 
and corrected. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


16. 

New Edition of Sir W. 3. HOOKER’S 
MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, carefully revised and cor- 
rected tothe Present Time. 8vo, with es. 

(Just ready. 


17. 

Fourth Edition of Dr. W. MACKENZIE’S 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the EYE, 
ly revised. 8vo, with Ill 


thorough 
(Just ready. 


18. 
i am BRITISH COMMON WEALTH. 
iommen on utions and 
pg HOMBRSHAM Cox, MA Barrio 





LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axp LONGMANS. 


THE LEADER. 


HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

ready, in 12mo., price 10s. cloth, the sixth edition, con- 
-— siderably enlarged, of 
DICTIONARY of the TERMS USED 
in MEDICINE, and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
.R. D. HOBLYN, A.M., Oxon., Author of “A Dictionary 
of Scientific Terms,” &c. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in tm — Svo, (1,562 pp.), price 30s. 
clo 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon that of 
I, and containing, among other additions and 
im ements, numerous neologisms relating to the Arts 
ces ; a variety of the most approver diomatic and 
Pe Phrases, &c. Compiied by JOHN DAVENPORT 
and GUGIELMO COMELATI. 
London: Loneman and Co.; WHITTaAKsBR and Co,; 
Dvu.xav and Co.; and other proprietors. 


NEW CLASSICAL ATLASES. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. half-bound, 


N ATLAS of CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY ; containing twenty-four , con- 
structed by W. Hueues, F.R.G.S.; and edited by GEORGE 
Lowe, M.A. With an Index of places. 

Also, in 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS of CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY ; containing ten Maps selected from 
the larger Atlas; constructed by W. Hucugs, and edited by 
GEoRGE Lone. 


London: WuiIrTaksr and Co.; and GrorGE BELL. 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS ma 
be had in succession. from MUDIE’S SELEC 
LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 

and upwards. ‘ 
Prospectuses may be obtained on paetantion to Charles 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
Second Edition. This day, small Svo, boards, 2s, 6d. 


HE ENGLISH PRISONERS IN 
RUSSIA. A Personal Narrative of the FIRST-LIEU- 
TENANT of H.M 8S. TIGER; his journey in Russia, and 
interview with the Emperor Nicholas, &c. 


By ALFRED ROYER, LIEUT. B.N. 











This day, fcap., 1s. 
VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN 
THE NORTH. 
From the German, by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 





This day, small Svo, boards, 2s. 


6 FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG 
IRELAND. A Satirical Novel. By M. W. SAVAGE, 
Author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany,” &c. 
London: CuHapman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Routledge’s Series of Original Novels. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
RVON; OR, THE TRIALS. By C. 
M. CHARLES, Author of “Hamon and Catar.” 
London : Groner ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street- 








Just ublished, price 1s., 
HE PRUDENT MAN; or, How to 
Acquire Land and pepe Money by means of Co- 
——- By WILLIAM BRIDGES, Secre' to the 
itre Life Assurance and the Friendly Societies’ Institute. 
With a draft set of Rules for the formation of Benefit, 
Seapraieo, and Land Societies. By ARTHUR SCRATCH- 


London and NewYork : H. BAILLIERE, Regent-street and 
Broadway; and at the Offices of the Friendly Societies’ 
Institute, 23, Pall-mall, London. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 

YHE GOVERNING CLASSES 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“Tn this volume we have some exceedingly sniart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“We have derived much genuine enjoyment from ‘Mr. 
Whitty’s book. Mr. Whitty will endure comparison with 
the best political writers—Whig, Tory, or Radical—of the 
day ; and he is, to the ruin of all rivalry, the first writer of 
his own school—the Revolutionary.”— Morning Post. 

“ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 

Newspaper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times. 

“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
mauy of them admirably written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are points 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better.”—Era. 

“ Mr. Edward Whitty is by far the wittiest and most 
subtle of modern fant essayists.”— Dublin Telegraph. 

“The author of this book has distinguished himself by 
inventing, if we may so speak, quite a new style of news- 





we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Whitty’s name will yet be 
aco cuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in considering itself a self-governed country. Mr. Whitt 
seems to have no political preferences. We know no poli- 
tical writing of the -~ showing a harder head, a more ruth- 
+ olitinal' ka om r. be! pags he 7 © this a great fund 
Fs) tical knowledge, and a power of witty expression.”— 
Commonwealth ie ater 





TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


[Sarurpay, Octongr 14, 1854) 
————————————— OO 


of 


paper-comment on Parliamentary men and proceedings. If 






CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY oF 
LITERATURE," =!@" 


Just Published, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
ATHENS and the PELOPONNESE 
ith SKETCHES of NO 
the German of HERMANN HETPRED CREECE. Frog 
—— 

Lately published, cloth, price 3s. 64. 

I {UN GARIAN SKETCHES in PEACE 
and WAR. By MORITZ JOKAI. 

“The first vol is 

stands well #n hie ‘own ad. 5 —- &* M. Tokai 

very happy in depicting those details and » and is 

life and character which not only give the charm of eat 

tian” _ are very instructive to a foreign reader,” 

(baie and truthful descriptions of Hungarian life.” 

“Not ing but i 

instructive Daily News." '® Pest Sense ot the word 


“Jokai is a highly popular Hungarian Author, ana this 
the finest s en of his works appeared is 
English.— theneum. oe a a 


Edinburgh: Tomas ConsTabLE and r ’ 
HamiLron, ADAMS, and Co.; Dublin: J AMES Megaman: 

Lc 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Mi NERAL WATERS of HOMBURG. 
Hombug ay EH PRY H Ne ae at He 
omburg. - fi. . " 
lish Physician at Homburg, V.D.H. Brg. 
J. CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Just published, feap. 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 6d, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
Illustrated with Engravings, 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.08, 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Bar, 
London: HENRY RENsHAW, 356, Strand. 


NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOK. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


NEW EDITION, Corrected 
Enlarged, with NEW PLANS of the BUILDIN 
GROUNDS, and many additional Plans of the em 
is published this day, price One Shilling. 
*,* The Official Guide Books to all the Courts are alway 
on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Stations, 
Brapzsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 








——— 








This day is published, price 18s. in cloth, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


66 Tue NEWCOMES.” By W. M 
aietle THACKERAY. With Llustrationsby Ricnarp 


Br4apBuRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


In a few days will be published, price 18s., handsomely 
bound in cloth, 


ANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JOR 

ROCKS’S HUNT. By the Authorof “Mr. Sponge's 

Tour.” Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Numerous 

bs sae by Joun Leecn, uniformly with “Sponge’s 
our.” 





BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


THE DEBTS AND REVENUES OF ALL NATIONS. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d., in cloth (or pe free, on 
receipt of 96 Queen’s Heads) with a View of the New Stock 

Exchange, 


ENN’S COMPENDIUM OF THE 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, BANKS, 
RAILWAYS, MINES, and JOINT STOCK CO) ANTES: 
Forming an Epitome of the various objects of Investment 
and Speculation which are negotiable in London: with an 
Account of the Debts and Revenues of the British Empire 
and of Foreign States; with mapeneiee Tables on the 
Public Debt, Stocks, Banks, Public Companies, and an 
Epitome of the Laws and Regulations of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and brought down 
to the Present Time. ao 
By HENRY AYRES, Editor of the “ Banker's Cireular. 

“So much useful matter is seldom to be met with; that 
art which relates to the Debts and Revenues of Fores 
tates is not to be found in any other work of the kind.’— 

Times. 

London: ErFincitAM Wr1soy, publisher, 11, Royal Ex- 

change. 








Now ready at all the Libraries. 


HITTLINGS from the WEST; with 
some Account of Butternut Castle. By ABEL 
LOG. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Peas or, the Double Error, By MARIAN JAMES. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
NIGHT and the SOUL. By STANYAN BIGG. Crown 


8vo. 63. 
oh oMe INFLUENCE. By GRACE AGUILAR. Sisth 
ition, fep. 6s. 6d. 
WANDERINGS AMONG: THE WILD FLOWERS. By 
SPENCER THOMPSON, M.D. Second edition, fop 
London: GRooMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row- 
tere ddre 





FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, at 
Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) # COPy 


TH ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND, 
ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing 
all the Hotels in the United Kingdom, together with those 
on the Continent, which can be recommended. 
If Travellers support the Hotel yong who | 


Sciam 
ane Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. 
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Terrace, Hammersmith Road, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND ts 


‘BAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, in thesame 
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